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"WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Serrat Srorr sr tas Avtaor or “Brack Sacer.” 
a ren 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. IN HARNESS. 


Ir was the autumn of the year, in the 
spring of which Walter Joyce had returned 
to London from Westhope. Six months 
had elapsed since he had read, what he had 
almost imagined to b2 his death-warrant 
in Marian’s reply to his letter containing 
the Berlin proposal. It was not his death- 
warrant; he had survived the shock, and, 
indeed, had borae the disappointment in a 
way that he did not think possible when 
the blow first fell upon him. Under the 
i blessed, soothing influence of tims, under 
the perhaps more effectual influence of 
active employment, his mind had been 
weaned from dwelling on that dread blank 
which, as ‘he at first imagined, was to have 
been his sole outlook for the future. He 
was young, and strong, and impressionable ; 
he returned to London inclined to be 
misanthropical and morose, disposed to 
believe in the breaking of hearts and the 
crushing of hopes, and the rather pleasant 
sensations of despair. But after a very 
short sojourn in the metropolis, he was 
compelled to avow to himself the wisdom 
of Lady Caroline Mansergh’s prognostica- 
tions concerning him, and the absolute 
truth of everything she had said. A life 
of moping, of indulgence in preposterous 
cynicism and self-compassion, was not 
for him; he was meant for far better 
things —action in the present, distinction in 
the future—those were to be his aims, and, 
after a fortnight’s indolence and moodiness, 
he had flung himself into the work that 
was awaiting, and began to labour at it 
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with all his energy and all his brain- 
power. 

Some little time afterwards, when Joyce 
thought over his mental condition in those 
first days of his retura to London, the 
cheap cynicism, the pottishness, and the 
languor which he had suffered to possess 
him, he wondered within himself why old 
Jack Byrne, with whom he had taken up his 
quarters, had not rebuked him for it, and 
one day, with som? considerable confusion, 
he asked the old man the reason. 

“Why didn’t I speak to you about it, 
and pitch into you for it, my boy?” said 
the old man, with his peculiar soft laugh. 
“ Because it’s best to let some things have 
their run, and come to a stop of their own 
accord. I saw plainly enough what would 
be the result of that love business, long ago, 
when you first told me of it. Why didn’t 
I say sothen? Why, you don’t imagine I 
should have attempted to influence you in 
such a matter, when I had never even seen 
the lady, and had only general exporience 
to take as my guide? I did give you as 
many hints as I thought prudent or decent 
in a letter which I wrote to you, my lad; 
but you didn’t seem to profit by them 
much, or, indeed, to take any heed of 
them. You went sailing away straight 
and smoothly enough until that squall 
came down upon you and carried away 
your masts and your rigging, and left you 
a helpless log tossing on the waters. It 
was s0 nice to bo a helpless log, wasn’t it ? 
—so nice, that you thought you would 
never be anything else. Bat, God bless you, 
I knew differently ; I'd seen the same case 
a hundred times before, and I knew if you 
were left alone you would come all right 
in time. And now you have come all right, 
and you're doing your work well, and they 
think highly of you at the Comet office.” 
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“I’m glad of that; that’s the best news 
you could give me. Do they think well of 
me? Do they think I do my work well, 
and———’”” 

“Good Lord, what a swallow the lad 
has for: flummery!” grumbled old Byrne. 
“ He’d like me to repeat every word of 

raise to him. It’s wonderful to see how 
glows under it—no, not wonderful, when 
one recollects how young he is.. Ah, youth, 
youth! Do they? Yes, of course they 
do; you know that well enough. It’s 
denced Iucky you gave up that notion of 
going to Berlin, Walter, boy.”’ 

“Yes,” said Joyce, with a sigh, as he 
remembered all about the proposal; “I’m 
better here.” 

“ Better here, I should think you were, 
indeed! A correspondent can’t do much in 
the way of making his mark. He can be 
serious and well-informed, or chatty and 
nonsensical; he can elect between de- 
scribing the councils of cabinets or the 
circumference of crinolines; but in either 
case his scope is limited, and he can never 
get much fame for himself. Now in your 
present position as an essayist and leader- 
writer of remarkable ability—oh, you 
needn’t pretend to blush, you know I 
shouldn’t say what I didn’t think—there is 
possibly a very bright future in store for 
you! And to think that years ago you 
possessed a distaste for politics !” 

**Tt does seem ridiculous,” said Walter, 
smiling. “I am always amused when I 
remember my very wilful ignorance on 
such matters. However, the credit of the 
conversion, if credit there be, is entirely 
owing to you and O’Connor.” 

“Not entirely, I’m thinking,” said the 
old man. “TI recollect your telling me of 
a conversation you had with Lady Caro- 
line Mansergh, in which certain hopes were 
expressed and certain suggestions made, 
which, I should say, had their effect in 
influencing your conduct. Am I right, 
Walter?” And Mr. Byrne looked hard 
and keenly from under his bushy eyebrows 
at his young friend. 

“ Perfectly right!” said Walter, meeting 
his glance. “I think that the remem- 
brance of Lady Caroline’s advice, and the 
knowledge that she thought I had within 
me the power of distinguishing myself, 
were the first inducements to me to shake 
off that horrible lethargic state into which 
I had fallen !” 

“ Well, we must take care that you fulfil 
all her ladyship’s expectations, Walter! 
What you are doing now must merely bea 





stepping-stone to something much better. 
I don’t intend to die until I have seen you 
a leader in the people’s cause, my boy! 


Oh, yes, I allow you're soundly with them | 


now, and fight their battles well and 


| 


effectively with the pen; but E want to | 


live to see you in Parliament, to hear you 


riddling the plutocrats with your banter, | 
and overwhelming the aristocrats with your | 


scorn |” 

“ My dear old friend, I fear you pitch 
the note a little too high,” said Joyce, with 
a laugh. 
me among the senators.” 


| 


“T don’t think you will ever see 


“ And why not ?” asked old Byrne, in a | 


very excited manner—“ and why not, pray ? 
Is there any one speaks better at the Club ? 


Is there any one more popular among the | 


leaders of the cause, or with them ? If those 


miserable Tories’ had not swallowed the | 


leek fifty times in succession, as they have 
just done, and thereby succeeded in cling- 
ing to office for yet a few months, the chiefs 
of the party, or at least of one section of it 


—the ‘ultras,’ as they are good enough to | 


call us—would have relied greatly on your 
advice and assistance, and when the election 


comes, as come it must within a very short | 


time, you will see how you will be in requi- 
sition. And about your position, Walter ? I 
think we should look to that at once. I think 
you should lose no time in entering your- 


self at some Inn of Court, and commence | 


reading for the bar !” 


“ Don’t ask me to make any change in | 
my life at present, old friend !” said Walter. | 
“No!” as he saw the old man with an im- | 


patient gesture about to speak—*“ no, I was 
not going to plead the want of the money; 


for, in the first place, I know you would | 


lend it to me, and in the second I am my- 
self making, as you know, an excellent in- 


come. 
anything more just now than what I am 


actually engaged in. I am quite sufficiently | 


oecupied—and I am very happy.” 


Old Byrne was compelled to be satisfied } 


But I don’t want to undertake | 


with this declaration, but he grumbled out | 


that it should only be temporary, and that 


he intended to see Walter in a very dif- | 


ferent position before he died. 


Walter Joyce said nothing more than | 
the truth when he said that he was very | 
He had fallen into exactly the | 
kind of life which suited him, the pursuance | 
of a congenial occupation amongst com- | 


happy. 


panions of similar tastes. There are, | 


take it, but few of us professional plyers | 
of the pen who do not .look back with | 


regret and with something akin to wonder 
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to that halcyon time when we first entered 
upon authorship; when the mere act of 
writing was in itself pleasant, when the 
sight of a proof-sheet was calculated to fill 
one with infinite delight, when one glowed 
with delight at praise, or writhed in agony 
under attack. In after life, when the novelty 
has entirely worn off, when the Pegasus 
which ambled, and kicked, and pranced, 
has settled down into the serviceable hack 
of ordinary use, often obliged, like other 
hacks, to go through his work and to put 
forth his paces at inopportune times and 
seasons, it seems impossible to believe that 
this freshness of feeling, this extraordinary 
enthusiasm, can ever have existed; unless, 
perchance, you see the reflex of yourself in 
some one else who is beginning to pursue 
the sunny verdant end of that path which 
with you at present has worn down into a 
very commonplace beaten track, and then 
you perceive that the illusion was not 
specially your own, but is common to all 
who are in that happy glorious season of 
youth. 

Walter Joyce was thoroughly happy. 
He had pleasant rooms in Staples Inn—a 
quiet, quaint, old-world place, where the 
houses, with their overhanging eaves and 
gabled roofs and mullioned windows recal 
memories of Continental cities and college 
“quads,” and yet are only just shut off 
from the never-ceasing bustle and riot of 
Holborn. The furniture of these rooms was 
not very new, and there was not very much 
of it; but the sitting-room boasted not 
merely of two big easy chairs, but of several 
rows of bookshelves, which had been well 
filled, by Jack Byrne’s generosity, with 
books which the old man had himself 
selected; and in the bedroom there was a 
bed and a bath, which, in Joyce’s opinion, 
satisfied all reasonable expectations. Here, 
in the morning, he read or wrote; for he 
was extending his connexion with litera- 
ture, and found a ready market for his 
writings in several of the more thoughtful 
periodicals of the day. In the afternoon 
he would go down to the Comet office, and 
take part in the daily conference of the 
principal members of the staff. There 
present would be Mr. Warren, the pro- 
prietor of the paper, who did not under- 
stand much about journalism, as, indeed, 
could scarcely be expected of him, seeing 
that the whole of his previous life had been 
taken up in attending to the export pro- 
vision trade, in which he had made his 
fortune, but who was a capital man of 
business, looked after the financial aflairs 





of the concern, and limited his interference 
with the conduct of the paper in listening 
to what others had to say. There would 
be Mr. Saltwell, who devoted himself to 
foreign politics, who was a wonderful lin- 
guist and a skilful theological controver- 
sialist, and who, in his tight drab trousers, 
cut-away coat, and bird’s-eye cravat, looked 
like a racing-trainer or a tout; Mr. Gowan, 
a Scotchman, a veteran journalist of enor- 
mous experience, who, as he used to say, 
had had scores of papers “killed under 
him ;”’ Mr. Forrest, a slashing writer, but 
always in extremes, and who was always 
put on to any subject which it was required 
should be highly lauded or shamefully 
abused—it did not matter much to Mr. 
Forrest, who was a man of the world; and 
Mr. Ledingham, a man of great learning 
but very ponderous in style and recondite 
in subject, whose articles were described 
by Mr. Skimmer as being “ like roast pig, 
very nice occasionally, but not to be in- 
dulged in often with impunity,” were also 
usual attendants at the conference, which 
was presided over by the recoguised editor 
of the Comet, Terence O’Connor. 

Mr. O’Connor was the type of a class of 
journalists which yet exists, indeed, but is 
not nearly so numerous as it was a few 
years ago. Your newspaper editor of to- 
day dines with the duke and looks in at 
the countess’s reception; his own reporter 
includes chim amongst the distinguished 
company which he, the reporter, “ ob- 
serves’”’ at select reunions; he rides in the 
Park, and drives down to his office from 
the House of Commons, where he has been 
the centre of an admiring circle of mem- 
bers, in his brougham. Shades of the 
great men of bygone days—of White and 
Berry, of Kew and Captain Shandon— 
think of that! Terence O'Connor was of 
the old school. He had made journalism 
his profession since he left Trinity, and had 
only won his position by hard labour and 
untiring perseverance, had written in and 
edited various provincial newspapers, had 
served his time as sub and hack on the 
London press, and had eventually risen to 
the editorial chair which he filled so ad- 
mirably. A man of vast learning, with the 
simplicity of a child, of keen common-sense 
tempered with great amicability, an ad- 
mirable writer, an ardent politician, wield- 
ing great power with never-failing impar- 
tiality, Terence O’Connor passed his life in 
a world in which he was exceptionally in- 
fluential, and to which he was compara- 
tively unknown. His neighbours at Clap- 
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. ham had no idea that the slim grey-haired 

gentleman whom they saw pottering about 
in his garden on summer afternoons, or 
lying on the grass under the shade of a 
big tree playing with his children, was 
the lightning-compeller and the thunder- 
creator of the Comet. Though most earnest 
while engaged in his work, it was his 
greatest delight to leave every trace of it 
behind him at his office, and to be entirely 
free from its influence when at home with 
his wife and children. Occasionally, of 
course, the few old friends who dined with 
him would start a political or literary dis- 
cussion, in which he would bear his part, 
but he was never happy until the conver- 
sation found its way back into the ordi- 
nary social channels, or until a demand 
was made for music, of which he was pas- 
sionately fond. It was a lucky thing for 
Walter Joyce to make the acquaintance 
and to win the regard of such a man as 
Terence O’Connor, who had a wonderfully 
quick eye for character, and who, having 
noticed Walter’s readiness of appreciation 
and bright incisive style in the few articles 
which he wrote on the occasion of his first 
introduction by Mr. Byrne, suggested that 
the post at Berlin should be offered to him. 
The more they were thrown together the 
better they liked each other. Walter had 
the greatest admiration for O’Connor’s 
talent and power of work, while the elder 
man looked kindly on his young friend’s 
eagerness and enthusiasm, his desire for 
distinction, and his delight at laudation, 
perhaps as somewhat reflecting his own 
feelings before he had become settled down 
to the mill-horse grind—ah, how many 
years ago! 

After the conference had broken up, 
Joyce, to whom, perhaps, a subject had 
been given to treat, would go back to his 
chambers and work at it for two or three 
hours, or he would remain at the office dis- 
cussing the matter in detail with Terence 
O’Connor, and taking his friend’s advice 
as to the manner of treatment. Or, if he 
were free, he would lounge in the Park, 
and stare at the equipages, and the toi- 
lettes, and the London panorama of luxury 
there constantly going by, all new to the 
country-bred young man, to whom, until 
he went to Lord Hetherington’s, the old 
rumbling chariot of Sir Thomas Churchill, 
with its worsted-epauletted coachman and 
footmen, was a miracle of comfort and a 
triumph of taste. Or he would ramble out 
with Shimmer, or Forrest, or some other of 
his colleagues, to thesuburbs, over the breezy 





heights of Hampstead, or through the green 
Willesden lanes, and get the city dust and 
smoke blown out of them. When he was not 
on duty at the office at night, Walter would 
sometimes take the newspaper admission 
and visit the theatre, but he had little taste 
for the drama, or rather, perhaps, for such 
dramatic representations as were then in 
vogue, and it pleased him much more te 
attend the meetings of the Forum, a club 
constituted for the purpose of discussing 
the principal political and social questions of 
the day, and composed of young barristers, 
and newspaper writers, with a sprinkling of 
public-office men, who met in the large 
room of a tavern situated in one of the 
quiet streets leading from Fleet-street to 
the river. The leaders of the different 
political parties, and others whose deeds or 
works had given them celebrity or noto- 
riety, were happy in their ignorance of the 
existence of the Forum, or they must have 
been rendered uncomfortable by finding 
themselves the objects of so much wild 
denunciation. The members of the Forum 
were not in the habit of concealing their 
opinions, or of moderating the language in 
which those opinions were expressed, and 
the debate in which the then holders of 
office were not denouaced as effete and 
useless nincompoops, bouud by degrading 
ties of subserviency to a policy which, 
while originally dangerous, - was now 
degrading, or in which the leaders of 
the Opposition were not stigmatised as 
base-bred ruffians, linked together by 
the common bond of ignorance with 
the common hope of rapine—was con- 
sidered dull and spiritless indeed. » As 


Mr. Byrne had intimated, Walter Joyce | 
was one of the most prominent members of | 
this debating club; he had a clear resonant || 
voice, capable of excellent modulation, and || 
spoke with fluency. His speeches, which | 
were tinged with a far more pronounced | 


radicalism—the effect of the teaching of 


Jack Byrne—than had previously been | 
promulgated at the meetings of the Forum, | 
soon became widely talked of among the | 


members and their friends, and Walter's 
rising was eagerly looked forward to, and 


warmly hailed, not merely for the novelty || 


of his doctrine, but for the boldness and 
the humour with which he sought to in- 
culeate it. His success was so great that 
the heads of the Tory party in the club be- 


came alarmed, and thought it necessary to || 
send off for Alister Portcullis, who was | 
formerly the great speaker on their side, | 


but who had recently become editor of a pro- 
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vincial paper, to return to town, and oppose 
Joyce on one or two special subjects of dis- 
cussion. Portcullis came up to London, 
and the encounter took place before a room 
crowded to the ceiling (it was ramoured— 
and believed by some—that the Premier and 
the leader of the Opposition were present, 
with wigs drawn over their eyes, and com- 
forters over their noses) and re-echoing to 
the cheers of the partisans. Walter was 
understood to have held his own, and, in- 
deed, to have had the best of it; but Port- 
cullis made a very good speech, covering his 
opponent with sarcasm and invective, and 
declaiming against the cause which he re- 
presented with a whirlwind of fury which 
greatly incensed old Jack Byrne, who hap- 
pened to be sitting immediately beneath 
him. 

Political feeling ran very high just at 
that time, and the result of the forthcoming 
election was looked forward to with the 
greatest confidence by the Radicals. The 
organisation of the party was very com- 
plete, a*central committee, of which Mr. 
Byrne-and Terence O’Connor were mem- 
bers, had its sittings in London, and was 
in daily communication with the various 
local committees of the principal provincial 
towns, and most of the intending candidates 
had been despatched to make a tour of the 


neighbourhood which they proposed to re- 
present, with the view of ascertaining the 
feelings of the electors, and ingratiating 
themselves with them. 

Among these touring candidates was young 
Mr. Bokenham, who aspired to represent 


the constituency of Brocksopp. Young 
Bokenham had been selected by the central 
committee principally because his father 
was a very influential manufacturer, and 
because he himself, though not specially 
clever or deeply versed in politics, was 
recommended as fluent, of good appearance, 
and eminently docile and leadable. The 
reports which during and after his visit 
came up from the local to the central com- 
mittee by no means bore out the recom- 
mendation. The fact was that young Mr. 
Bokenham, who had at a very early age 
been sent to Eton, who had been a gentle- 
man commoner of Christchurch, and who 
had always had his own way and the com- 
mand of large sums of money to enable 
him to do as he pleased, had become, as is 
very often the case under the influence of 
such surroundings, a perfect type of the 
parvenu and the plutocrat, and had, if 
anything, rather an antipathy for that 
cause of which he was about to offer him- 





self as one of the representatives. To an- 
nounce this would, however, he was aware, 
be simply to renounce the very large fortune 
which would accrue to him at his father’s 
death, and which the old man, who had” 
been a staunch Radical from his earliest 
days, and who gloried in being a self- 
made man, would certainly have dispersed 
through a thousand charitable channels 
rather than allow one penny of it to be 
touched by his politically-renegade son. 
Moreover, young Bokenham pined for the 
distinction of parliament membership, 
which he knew, for the present at least, 
was only to be obtained by holding to his 
father’s political principles, and so he pro- 
fessed to be in earnest in the matter, and 
went down to Brocksopp and called on the 
principal people of the place, and con- 
vened a few meetings and delivered a few 
speeches. But the Brocksopp folk were 
very badly impressed. They utterly failed 
to recognise young Tommy Bokenham, as 
they had always spoken of him among 
themselves during all the years of his 
absence, in the bearded, natty - booted, 
delicate-gloved gentleman, who minced 
his words and used a perfumed hand- 
kerchief, and talked about the chah-tah 
of our lib-ah-ties. His manner was un- 
pleasant and offensive, and his matter 
was not half sufficiently peppered to suit 
the tastes of the Brocksopp Radicals, who 
could not be too frequently reminded that 
they were the salt of the earth, and that 
the horny hand of labour was what their 
intending representative was always wish- 
ing to clasp. Young Mr. Bokenham, no 
longer Tommy after he had once been seen, 
objected to the horny hand of labour, dis- 
liked the smell of factories, and the manner 
and appearance of the working-classes al- 
together. He could not drink much at the 
public-houses, and the smell of the strong 
shag tobacco made him ill, and in fact 
his first tour for canvassing was a woful 
and egregious failure, and was so reported 
to the central committee in London by their 
Brocksopp agents. 

On this report the committee met, and 
had a long and earnest consultation. Brock- 
sopp was an important place, and one which 
it was most desirable to secure. No other 
candidate possessing such wealth, or such 
local influence, as young Bokenham could 
be found, and it was therefore imperative 
that he should be carried through. It was, 
however, necessary that his mistakes should 
be pointed out to him, and he should be 
thoroughly well schooled and advised as to 
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his future proceedings. He was accord- 
ingly invited to attend the next meeting of 
the committee, which he did, and received 
a three hours’ drilling with great com- 
posure. He promised to adopt all the sug- 
gestions which were made, and to carry out 
all the plans which were proposed. Walter 
Joyce, who happened to be present, was 
much amused at Mr. Bokenham’s great 
amiability and power of acquiescence, and 
was about saying so to Mr. Byrne, who was 
seated next him, when he was startled by 
hearing the candidate say, in answer to a 
question from one of the committee as to 
whether any one was in the field on the 
Tory side, 

“Oh yes; an old gentleman named Cres- 
well, a retired manufacturer of great wealth 
and position in those parts.” 

“Is he likely to make a strong fight ?” 

“Well, ya-as!” drawled young Boken- 
ham. “Old boy’s not supposed to care 

rticularly about it himself, don’t you 

now, but he’s lately married a young wife 
—doosid pretty woman, and all that kind 
of thing—and they say she’s set her heart 
on becoming the memberess.” 

“Do you hear that?” whispered Byrne 
to Joyce. 

“T do!” replied Walter. ‘ This man is 
a fool, but he must be got in, and Mr. 
Creswell must be kept out, at all hazards.” 

And Jack Byrne grinned. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 

DUE EAST (ESSEX), BARKING TO BRAINTREE. 

Tue restless inquisitive bird, his wings still 
wet with the soft spray of the Atlantic, rising 
from his favourite perch, the massive gold cross 
upon the airy summit of St. Paul's great dome, 
bears away for the flat green pastures, soaking 
vapours, and river-side marshes of fertile 
Essex, the calf - breeding, oyster - rearing, 
teazle-growing county, of a million acres and 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. The patient 
toilers in the saffron, hop, and carraway fields ; 
the men scooping out Colchester oysters for 
Billingsgate ; the Maldon fishermen, red-faced 
and scale-bespangled as Tritons; the drovers 
of Pleshy bringing the wayward calves to Essex 
railway stations; the heavy-built Dutch sailors 
at Harwich, will not observe the silent bird as 
he drifts by, a mere black flake against the 
rainy sky, reconnoitring, like a military spy 
from a balloon, the marshy, well-wooded, well- 
watered county that forms the dull muddy 
shore of the ‘Thames from Blackwall, at the 
confluence of the Lea, to Shoeburyness. 

At Barking the bird first alights on the 
banks of the Roding. Barking was the Barg- 
ing of the Saxons—* the fort in the meadow” 
-—and the blunt lines (so long is Time in 





effacing man’s work) may still be traced of the 
old walls that, perhaps, Saxon thanes raised to 

rotect their churls or neatherds from those 

Janes who sacked and burnt London in 835. 
Whether the Danish robbers—as good sailors 
as horsemen—had discovered the juicy richness 
of Essex beeves as early as the time of Alfred, 
who twice rebuilt London, is uncertain, Dr. 
Dryasdust kindly informs us; but this at least 
is sure, that in 870 the hardy Norsemen ran 
up Barking Creek, and massacred or carried 
off a whole convent of Benedictine nuns, 
planted at Barking in 670 by Erkenwald, 
a Saxon Bishop of London. King Edgar 
raised again the shattered and desecrated 
convent of Barking, where so much martyrs’ 
blood had been shed by the rude Pagan hands, 
After the death of this amorous, wolf-slaying, 
monk-beloved king, his widow, Elfrida (to win 
whom Edgar had murdered her first husband), 
was made abbess of Barking, and the convent 
became a royal one, inferior only to Wilton, 
Winchester, and Shaftesbury. The Barking 
abbess was lady paramount of all the manors 
in the half of ery and a very great lady, 
therefore, at Chadwell, Ilford, and Ripple, and 
much to be honoured wherever her plain black 
and white robes were seen, whethershe angled 
with her nuns upon the Thames, or ambled on 
her palfrey towards the cool green glades of 
Epping. ‘Through the pointed arch of that 
square embattled Barking gateway many gene- 
rations of half-willing sisters of the convent 
have passed to their living death within, and to 
their burial without, the icy prison walls. ‘The 
abbey remained wealthy for eight or nine cen- 
turies, for even at the Dissolution it was valued 
at one thousand and eighty-four pounds six 
shillings and twopence (a large sum for those 
times), and Edward the Sixth, feeding his noble 
bloodhounds with rich sops, as Henry the 
Eighth had done his ravening pack, granted 
Barking Convent to Lord Clinton. 

When the Conqueror had slain Harold on 
the cliff, borne down through brave Kent upon 
sturdy and pugnacious London, and burnt 
Southwark, just as a slight sample of what he 
could do, he retired to the little quiet Essex 
village of Barking, where the London port- 
reeves, aldermen, and burgesses swore fealty 
to him, while his fighting Bishop of Rochester, 
Gundulphus, was building a White Tower on 
the site of Caesar's river-side castrum. ‘There, 
amid the green meadows, with an outlook on 
Barking Creek, the fierce Norman received 
homage from those proud chieftains so slow to 
surrender, Morcar, Earl of Northumberland, and 
Edwyn, Earl of Mercia. When William returned 
to town to raise his banners upon his new White 
Tower, Bainard, one of his barons, built a castle 
in Upper Thames-street (Carron Iron Company), 
and Gilbert de Montfichet another in Black- 
friars (Times Office, Printing-house-square) ; 
so there was a triple curb in the mouth of poor 
prostrate London. One great man at least has 
therefore trodden the streets of the Essex market 
town. And what else does Barking boast? Well, 
an Elizabethan market-house, and the right 
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(thanks to the grant of Mr. Fowkes in 1686) of 
sending two boys to Christ's Hospital, where, 
probably, at this very moment, two noisy hearty 
Barking boys, in belted blue petticoats and 
canary-bird stockings, disport behind the play- 
ground bars, or con undelectable Dilectus in 
vaulted rooms. If you were tocall out, ‘“* Any 
one here from Barking ?” off the Dogger Bank or 
in a fleet of herring vessels off the Scotch coast, 
a good many hoarse Essex voices would answer 
you ; for Barking’s sons are hardy Norsemen, and 
frequenting all the finest watersround our tight 
little island, return to bear their scaly spoil to 
Billingsgate. Other hardy Norsemen bring coal 
and timber to Barking Wharf, while her less 
enterprising, but still scarcely less commend- 
able, children cultivate the great tracts of 
potatoes that bloom around Barking. 

But have we not forgotten the one great 
event which convulsed Barking since the 
arrival of the Conqueror and his luggage? It 
was in a sly house near Barking that the Gun- 
powder Plot is supposed to have been brewed. 
At Barking, and in a house at Butcher-row 
(Pickett-street, now pulled down for the new 
Law Courts), the bloodthirsty enthusiasts 
planned the destruction of the King, Lords, 
and Commons in one instantaneous whirl- 
wind of fire. It was the wild and desperate 
thought of Catesby, and he had proposed it to 
Percy, one of the Northumberland family, who, 
in a sally of passion, had talked of killing 
the king. These two “ instruments of divine 
wrath” against the heretics, as they believed 


themselves to be, had sent Thomas Winter 


to Flanders to bring over Fawkes. They had, 
at first, scruples about destroying the Catholic 
noblemen who might be present as spectators 
or attendants of the king when he opened the 
Houses of Parliament; but Desmond, a priest, 
and Garnet, the superior of the English Jesuits, 
had reasoned them out of all those absurd doubts, 
and proved to them that the interests of true 
religion required the holocaust. Four of the 
conspirators, Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, 
Tresham, and Grant, when the mines were 
fired, were to attack Lord Harrington's house 
in Warwickshire, seize the Princess Elizabeth, 
and proclaim her queen. The king’s second 
son, Charles, was to be seized or assassinated 
by Percy. All through the spring and summer 
of 1604, after the Hampton Court conference, 
where the pedant king sat as an arbitrating 
Solomon between the servile bishops and the 
anti-Ritualistic Puritans, these black-souled 
men of Barking lurked in ambush in the quiet 
Essex town, and laid their plans. They bound 
some twenty conspirators to secrecy, and made 
them, when they took their oath, receive the 
sacrament. All that spring and summer they 
spent to and fro between Butcher-row and 
Barking, or shut up with arms and provisions 
in the house they had hired next door to St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, where they dug through a 
wall three an thick, and hiring a coal-cellar 
next it, filled it with thirty-six barrels of gun- 
powder, covered with fagots and billets of 
wood. We all know how the attempt failed ; 





the midnight before parliament opened, Fawkes 
was seized at the door of the vault, with slow- 
matches and tinder in his pocket. Under the 
combined tortures of the dungeon of Little 
Ease, the Crushing Boots, the Scavenger’s 
Daughter, and the dislocating Rack his spirit 
gave way, and he disclosed the names of all 
his accomplices. There is an old London tra- 
dition that Catesby, Percy, and other of the 
conspirators, stood on a hill, still unbuilt over, 
a little to the right of the Hampstead-road, and 
waited for the great crash to come, and the 
pillar of red smoke to rise; but, hearing that 
Fawkes was taken and the game lost, they 
took horse there and dashed off to Warwick- 
shire to aid Digby in seizing the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, who had, however, already escaped to 
Coventry and roused the country. Fawkes, 
Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and Garnet, the 
Jesuit, were all beheaded and quartered in 
Smithfield. 

From Barking to Epping is no great flight. 
Of all places of Cockney pilgrimage round 
London, there is none so dear to the Eastern 
Londoner as Epping, and the ten thousand 
acres of brushwood, coppice, and scrubby plan- 
tation that constitute those romantic and agree- 
able fictions known as Epping and Hainault 
forests. Thither, all the year through, from 
cold, cheerless, early spring and the later time 
of May blossoms—all through burning dusty 
Junes down to oak-apple days or the fall of the 
leaf, those long covered vans, indigenous to 
London holidays, repair. Temperance clubs, 
and the reverse, Foresters in green tunics and 
brigand boots, citizens of all kinds, jovial, 
noisy, ever fond of refreshment and “ kiss in 
the ring,” drive out to the quondam forest, 
and return more jaded than their horses. The 
habit of these revellers is to reappear waving 
green boughs, roaring Champagne Charlie, 
Tommy Dodd, or some other convivial idiotcy 
of the day; it is considered “ the right thing” 
among them for the men to wear the women’s 
bennets, and the women the men’s hats; also 
to shout at every other vehicle they pass, to 
beat each other playfully about the head with 
violins, and to bray defiance at any one who 
laughs at them at public-house doors. These 
impromptu carnivals of the East-end are neither 
gay nor attractive, but there is plenty of eating 
and drinking and a good deal of coarse hearty 
fun, such as the unsophisticated Saxon affects. 
It is something, too, to have been told your 
fortuné by real gipsies, and a consolation to 
know that while the fair lady slights you, the 
dark lady looks kindly towards you, and will, 
moreover, eventually give you her hand, and 
present you with a large and flourishing family. 

As early as Elizabethan times, the forest was 
a place where citizens disported themselves, 
blew off the smoke of London, came to see 
real trees growing, and fly their shafts in ac- 
cordance with good old Roger Ascham’s rules. 
Here they could set up their ringed targets at 
High Beeches, and try the long flight and the 
clout and rover shots, or pop away at the 
popinjay for cups of sack or flagons of ale; 
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while the dancers and skittle-players revelled 
at the door of the thafthed country inn, 
where everybody could partake at the fountain- 
head of the special dainties of Epping and of 
Waltham hundred, hissing sausages, pork as 
white as chicken, rich mellow cream, and fresh 
country butter that smells of the meadow 
flowers. No wonder that from Elizabeth’s days 
to those of Johnny Gilpin, ‘“‘ Hey for Epping 
upland !” has been a London holiday cry. 
By-the-by, would any kind Member of Par- 
liament some night inquire what is a royal chase, 
and why Epping should remain one without 
forest and without deer? Also, who has a right to 
alienate from the people the ten thousand acres 
of Epping and Hainault, and grant permission 
to build villas and rear plantations? Also, 
who pays the lord warden, and four verderers, 
and what they do for their money? ‘The an- 
swers might be interesting to real economists 
who are not merely pretending to retrench. 
Every Easter Monday, an unfortunate, tame, 
highly educated, and knowing stag used to be 
turned out at Epping, to be pursued by a 
shambling pack of aldermen, grooms, shopmen, 
sporting touts, and novices of all kinds, 
George Cruikshank caricatured the hunt, and 
indeed a more pitiful and ludicrous shadow of 
the royal sports of the Norman kings could 
hardly have been presented. It seemed to be 
a rule that no one inured to the pigskin was 
permitted to ride, and Osbaldeston or Assheton 
Smith would not have marched through Co- 
ventry with such a rabble rout of Whitechapel 
chivalry, for twice ten thousand pounds. 
South-east of Epping, across the river Roding, 
stretch the once scrubby wilds of Hainault, dis- 
forested in 1851. Here, among the thorn and 
hazel bushes, once rose the great Fairlop oak 
that was blown down by a February storm in 
1820. This giant patriarch, with a trunk 
forty-eight feet in circumference, was five cen- 
turies old. Bursting the acorn just before the 
death of Henry the Fifth, it had known all 
the storms of the Tudors and Stuarts, had out- 
lived Queen Anne and three of the Georges, and, 
eventually overcome by the accession of George 
the Fourth, submitted to Fate the year that 
glorious monarch ascended the throne. An 
ancient fair used to be held under the great 
tree, the first Friday of every July. This social 
gathering was originated by Mr. Daniel Day, 
an eccentric pump and block-maker of Wapping, 
who, having a small estate hard by, used to 
annually repair to the oak’s pleasant shadow 
and feast a party of friends on rural beans and 
bacon. Wishing to perpetuate the pleasure 
he had himself experienced under the kindly 
oak of Fairlop, Mr. Day bequeathed a fund to 
keep up the custom. The tree, from which a 
man-of-war could easily have been built, con- 
tributed timber to form a pulpit for St. Pancras 
Church, and the site of the oak is still kept in 
remembrance by the merry picnic parties that 
still make the spot their rendezyous. 
It was in a cave in Epping Forest that 
Dick Turpin, a Whitechapel butcher by pro- 
fession, hid when hard pressed on the road, 





circa 1730. This low rascal, who was never of 
‘“‘the high Toby,” and not, indeed, a true high- 
wayman at all, was the son of a farmer of 
Hempstead. He began by stealing cattle at 
Plaistow, and selling the hides at Waltham 
Abbey. He first joined smugglers and ran 
brandy in the hundreds of Essex, and then a 
gang of deer-stealers in Epping Forest. His 
first burglary with violence was at Loughton, 
where he and his companions stole four hundred 
pounds, and tortured the old woman of the 
house. He next broke into a house at Barking, 
and carried off seven hundred pounds. His 
men then forced the cottage of a Mr. Mason, 
keeper of Epping Forést, and in smashing a 
china punch-bowl a hoard of one hundred and 
twenty guineas showered down upon their 
heads. A reward of one hundred pounds being 
offered, and two of the gang seized and hung 
in chains, Turpin and his men betook them- 
selves to a cave large enough to hold them and 
their horses, between the King’s Oak and the 
Loughton road, in Epping Forest. The cave 
was in a thicket, so ambuscaded with thorn- 
bushes and brambles, that the rascals could ob- 
serve travellers without being themselves seen. 

No inn would give them shelter now, and 
even the pedlars carried pistols. It was near 
this cave that Turpin first dipped his hands in 
blood. A gentleman’s servant and a higgler 
went out, armed, to try and earn the reward of 
one hundred pounds by taking Turpin. The 
thief, seeing P nem beating the covert, mistook 
them for poachers, and called out, ‘‘ You'll find 
no hares, man, in that thicket!” ‘‘No,” said the 
servant, presenting his gun, ‘‘ but I’ve found a 
Turpin,” and bade the rogue surrender. Turpin, 
speaking in a friendly way, gradually backed 
into his cave, and, seizing a loaded gun he had 
placed at the entrance, shot his captor dead on 
the spot ; the higgler instantly fled. For some 
time Turpin skulked about the forest, but, 
being at last hunted by bloodhounds, he left 
this retreat for ever. Soon after this, while 
he was waiting for his wife at a public- 
house at Hertford, he was recognised by a 
butcher to whom he owed money, and had to 
make his escape by leaping out of a window. 
On his way to London with his associates, 
King and Potter, Turpin stopped a Mr. Major, 
near the Green Man, in Epping Forest, and 
changed horses with him. Watch being set 
round the Red Lion, in Whitechapel, where 
Turpin left the stolen horse, King was seized 
when he came to fetch it, and, in firing at the 
constable. Turpin shot his friend by accident. 
Dick then rode into Yorkshire, and lived by 
stealing horses in Lincolnshire and selling 
them in his own neighbourhood. He was at 
last seized, tried, found guilty, and hanged at 
York in April, 1739. He talked to the hang- 
man for half an hour, bowed carelessly to the 


spectators, and at last flung himself savagely | 


from the ladder. 
Waltham Abbey is too near Epping for the 


crow to pass it unnoticed, since it has a legend | 


of its own that connects it with Hastings and 
Harold. The river Lea, that runs into the 
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Thames, here branches into several streams, 
traditionally said to be artificial channels cut 
by Alfred the Great in order to leave the 
Danish robber’s fleet high and dry in the rank 
Essex meadows. The streams now feed powder 
and silk mills. Waltham belonged to Tovi, 
the standard-bearer of King Canute, whose 
son, Athelstan, proving a prodigal, squandered 
his money, and sold this, with other of his 
father’s estates. Edward the Confessor be- 
stowed Waltham on Earl Harold, his brother- 
in-law, the son of Godwin, who built and 
endowed an abbey at Waltham, giving each of 
the canons a manor, and the dean six. It is 
thought by many historians that when, on 
that fatal October day, Harold fell on the 
Sussex hill, slain. by the Norman arrow, his 
dead body was brought to the abbey at 
Waltham that he had endowed. A monu- 
ment — always, at least, shown as his all 
through the middle ages—was opened in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and found to contain a male 
skeleton. William the Norman, trampling over 
the grave of his dead enemy, soon laid his heavy 
hand upon the Essex abbey, hallowed by a 
Holy Crucifix from Montacute (Somersetshire). 
He rent from the monks’ sacristies many rich 
chalices and jewelled robes, but left the 
frightened canons the right to their fat Essex 
meadows and the rank pastures by the river 
Lea. Henry the Second dissolved this founda- 
tion, the canons having grown dissolute and 
revelling. In 1177, on the eve of Pentecost, 
the king himself visited Waltham, when sixteen 
new canons of the Augustine order from Ciren- 


cester, Oseney, and Chichester were inducted, 
and the church was exempted from episcopal 


jurisdiction. The king then confirmed to the 
canons all the land given by Harold, and added 
Siwardston and Epping; and Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion afterwards added Harold's park, the 
village of Nassing, and several hundred acres 
of land. The Abbot of Waltham was one of 
those proud mitred barons entitled to a seat in 
parliament. The present church was formerly 
the nave of the old abbey. Atthe Dissolution, 
the revenues of Waltham Abbey were nine 
hundred pounds three shillings and fourpence. 

The extent and limits of the port of London 
are closely connected with the reaches along 
the Essex shore. They are bounded by a 
straight line running from the North Foreland, 
in Kent, to the opposite Essex promontory, the 
Naze (the Nose), the said line cutting through 
the Gun-fleet beacon, including all within that 
line westward, with all the channels, streams, 
and tributary rivers feeding the Thames as far 
up as London Bridge, but excepting the known 
rights, liberty, and privileges, of the ports of 
Sandwich and Ipswich. Within the port, three 
Harbour Masters rule supreme : one from Lon- 
don Bridge to Wapping Dock Stairs ; the second 
from Wapping to Limehouse; and the third 
from Limehouse to Bugsby’s Hole. About a 
mile and a half from Leigh, near Southend, 
where the dull coast rises into low cliffs, there 
is a terminal stone marking the limit of the 
jurisdiction of the Conservators of the Thames. 





The crow, as he flits past the low-lying 
Essex shore, where ‘the miles are long, the 
stiles high, and the calves good,” passes many 
spots of legendary and historical interest. 
There Southend towers on its wooded hill, with 
its gravel strand stretching below, with the 
long bowsprit of a jetty looking across at 
the forts and dockyards. At South Benfleet the 
Danes were fond of landing. At Canewdon there 
was a Roman station, and the ruins of Hadleigh 
castle, close by, show traces of Roman herring- 
bone work. From Langdon Hills, near Stam- 
ford-le-Hope, whose church can be seen plainly 
from the higher slopes of Plumstead Common 
opposite, the windings of the Thames can be dis- 
cerned for forty miles, from London to the Nore, 
where the river is fifteen miles wide. At Leigh, 
eight centuries ago famous for grapes, in the 
days when wine was made in England, there is 
an oyster fishery, founded in 1690. At Bell 
House, famous for its great elm trees and fine 
deer, Queen Elizabeth, who did not disdain to 
make friends of her subjects, was once enter- 
tained. Then the crow’s black wings, fanned 
by the fresh free river air, flit past the bold 
cliffs of Prittlewell, where, some years ago, 
fishermen could see in the deep water remains 
of the submerged church of Milton. At Raz- 
leigh there is a Danish camp, and at Rochford 
stands the Hall where poor Anne Boleyn was 
born. At Lawless Court, close by, a curious 
old manorial custom still prevails, as eccentric 
as some of the old feudal ways of doing homage 
to the suzerain. A copyhold court is held on 
King’s Hill, between midnight and cock-crow, 
on the first Wednesday after Michaelmas ; and 
every tenant is fined to the amount of double 
his rent for each hour of absence. The minutes 
are made by the steward with a piece of coal, 
and the business is all transacted in mysterious 
whispers. The custom is said to have been 
established, as a punishment, by a lord of the 
manor who had discovered a conspiracy of the 
tenants against himself. In the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, this little Essex village (Rochford) 
gave the title to an earldom long since ex- 
tinct. And now the crow presents arms, as well 
as he can without any, as he passes ‘Tilbury fort, 
sacred to the memories of Sheridan and Queen 
Elizabeth. Henry the Eighth built a block 
house here on the site of a chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, and Charles the Second enlarged it 
into a full-sized fort, ready for the Dutch. 
Tilbury is stronger than it looks, for its inner 
moat is one hundred and eighty feet broad ; it 
has two brick redoubts on the land side, and the 
whole district can be easily laid under water. 
The esplanade, mounted with cannon, is ex- 
tensive, and the bastions are the largest in 
England. It was at ‘Tilbury, in April, 1588, 
that the Earl of Leicester marshalled his twenty- 
two thousand pikemen and hagbuteers, and his 
one hundred horse, to protect London; and 
here the lion-hearted queen rode through the 
lines of the camp, and afterwards made that 
brave speech which showed her to be of the 
true metal. 

A few weeks more, and the great Armada 
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(one hundred and fifty giant vessels, with nine- 
teen thousand soldiers, eight thousand sailors, 
two hundred galley slaves, and two thousand 
brass cannon) set sail towards England. Not 
one half of the vessels ever returned to Spain. 
East ‘Tilbury Church lost its tower at the south- 
west angle, from the battering of the Dutch 
vessels when they burnt our fleet in the Medway 
—a shame and disgrace that required much 
blood to wipe out. The ancient ferry was at 
Tilbury, and here Claudius is supposed to have 
crossed the Thames to follow the Britons into 
Kent. The old Roman road, at Higham Cause- 
way, can still be traced. At Little ‘Vhurrock, 
close by Tilbury, there is a field in which are 
curious passages and caverns cut in the chalk. 
Some people call them ‘ Dane’s Holes,” and 
think they were places of retreat; others term 
them Cynobelin’s gold mines; while a few 
believe them to have been ancient British 
granaries. West Tilbury (twenty-four miles 
from London) has a church with a wooden 
spire, the tower having fallen from the blows of 
time or of Dutch cannon. St. Chad, a Saxon 
bishop, mentioned by the Venerable Bede, who 
converted the Saxons of Essex in 630, had his 
episcopal see here. Gathering together a flock 
of the servants of Christ, he taught them to 
observe the discipline of a regular life, as far 
as those rude people were then capable. 

A coast of low sandy downs, trenched with 
water-courses, and resounding with the booms 
of heavy guns—that is Shoeburyness, where the 
great guns are tried and the armour-plates 
tested. There are the furrows of a Danish 
camp round the headland (take care” of the 
cannon-balls), and Roman arms have been also 
found hard by, so Romans must have camped 
near where our Artillery do now. ‘There is an 
old Essex tradition that under Maplin sands lies 
buried an ancient city. From the headland of 
Shoeburyness to beyond St. Osyth’s Point the 
coast is a dreary succession of low, flat, aguish 
marshes, broad sandy shoals or flat swamps, 
and green seaweed-blackened cliffs, within the 
sea wall of mournful sandy plains, haunted 
by sea-fowl and lined by the creeks of the 
Blackwater. Mr. Walcott has painted a picture 
of this part of Essex, which is quite a bit of 
Ruysdael in words, ‘‘ Essex,” he says, “ is 
like a large ship at anchor; there is a wild 
misty light in the neutral-tinted landscape; a 
silent repose in those wide motionless plains, 
dreary and spacious, ever struggling with the 
ocean for existence (land and sea of one colour), 
subject to inundations by waves, which are 
again constrained by man to retire, dykes, and 
walls, and whistling reeds, and the only sign of 
habitation is— 

A lonely cottage, where we see, 

Stretched far and wide, the waste enormous marsh, 

Where, from the frequent bridge, 

Like emblems of infinity, 

The trenched waters race from sky to sky.” 

Braintree, to which the crow next skims, was 
a great station for pilgrims bound, in the time 
of Erasmus, to the shrine of our Lady of Wal- 
singham, in Norfolk. No doubt the ordinary 





professional pilgrim was rather a scurvy, 
thievish, lying fellow ; but amongst the devout 
bands were people of all ranks and classes, and 
even Henry the Eighth, when young, plodded 
there barefoot from Bursham. 





CHOPS. 


A WELL-KNOWN writer on the art of cooking 
begins a treatise on broiling with a somewhat 
apposite parable. He supposes Antonio to 
have met his friend Bassanio on the Rialto, or 
somewhere else in the city, and in the fulness 
of his heart to have asked him home to dine, 
at Belmont Villa. Just, however, as the cab 
drives up to the door, it suddenly strikes him 
that Portia having dined with the youngsters 
in the nursery, at two o'clock, it is just possible 
that the gastronomical resources of the estab- 
lishment are at a low ebb, and that a cold 
mutton bone is hardly the thing to put before 
a guest, who behaved as handsomely as Bas- 
sanio did when Antonio got into the unhappy 
scrape with the Jews. The first greetings over, 
a secret council, composed of Antonio, Portia 
and Nerissa, is held in the passage to consider 
what they can scramble together for dinner. 
Poor Portia is ready to cry with vexation, 
Nerissa calls forth her most acid expression of 
countenance, and at last the unhappy Antonio 
is petrified by hearing that it is absolutely im- 
possible to give their guest anything for dinner 
but—chops. There is nothing for it, therefore, 
but to return to poor Bassanio, who is fidget- 
ting hungrily on the drawing-room sofa, and 
murmur something in his ear to the effect that 
Portia is unhappily in delicate health—indeed, 
she never quite recovered from the fright that 
horrid Jew gave her, that Nerissa’s temper is 
none of the sweetest, and that the neighbour- 
hood is singularly ill- supplied with good 
butchers. So Bassanio is taken up to the 
best bedroom to wash his hands, the largest- 
wheeled hansom on the rank is brought to 
the door, and in twenty minutes more the two 
friends are comfortably seated in the cosiest 
box in the coffee-room of the Cock, in Fleet- 
street. Antonio has entirely regained his equa- 
nimity, and answers the queries of the head 
waiter, to whom they were both well-known 
in their bachelor days, by ordering — chops, 
the bare mention of which during the proceed- 
ings of the domestic conclave had frozen the 
very marrow in Antonio’s bones, and curdled 
every drop of blood in his veins. 

To a foreigner, Antonio’s behaviour would 
have appeared in the highest degree absurdly 
inconsistent ; but to ourselves it presents no- 
thing either absurd or anomalous. The chop, 
as we all know, is the alpha and the omega, the 
first and the last, the best and the worst of 
British dishes. 

Who that has ever been a bachelor, or a 
sojourner at the sea-side, does not know the 
lodging-house chop—the drab, thin, leathery, 
tasteless, greasy morsel of flesh, fried in its 


own fat in a dirty frying-pan, and reminding 
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one by its odour of the old days at school, 
when the last in bed blew out the candle, 
to say nothing of the sprinkling of ashes it 
has received while it was being kept warm in 
front of the fire. 

The domestic chop is almost as bad. If 
there is a good butcher in the neighbourhood, 
it is possibly a little thicker, and if the ruler of 
the kitchen insists upon the gridiron replacing 
the usual frying-pan, it is somewhat less 
greasy, but it is, notwithstanding, just as dry 
and insipid as its congener; it is generally 
nearly black in colour, except indeed where the 
bars of the gridiron have left light lines on its 
horny surface, and it is fringed with an edging 
of blackened fat that suggests dreadful thoughts 
of chimneys on fire and parish engines. 

But, to pass at once from insipidity and 
blackness into sweetness and light; let us try 
and describe—or rather recat to our remem- 
brances, for description is impossible —the 
numberless excellences of a properly cut and 
well-cooked chop, such as you get at the Cock, 
in Fleet-street, at Thomas’s, in George-yard, 
or at any other first-class City tavern. It is a 
singular thing, and the American author of 
English Photographs has arrived at the same 
conclusion, that it is only within the realms of 
the Lord Mayor that the foremost dish in the 
whole range of British cookery is to be had in 
full perfection. Possibly a fairly cooked chop 
may now and then be found at a West-end or 
first-class provincial hotel, but so rarely does 
this happen that the exceptions in this respect 
prove the rule but too completely. 


But to return to our perfect chop, which now 
lies hissing before us on its willow-patterned 
altar—a plump tender triangular mass of 
bright brown meat, defended on two sides by an 
impregnable rampart of bone, and on the other 


by a breastwork of crisp fat. At the bone end 
there is a soft white cylinder of delicious mar- 
row, and behind an osseous outwork there is a 
titbit of juicy meat of a different flavour to the 
rest. Cut boldly into the middle of the victim, 
and watch the ruddy gravy flow out all over the 
late underthe gash made by the sacrificial blade. 
orkful after forkful of the juicy tender meat, 
tempered by morsels of crisp fat and a dash of 
true mushroom ketchup, are consumed by the 
happy epicure, with interludes of white stale 
bread and floury potato soaked in the deli- 
cious gravy, until nothing is left but the bare 
bone. Now is the time for a draught of stout, 
while a fresh victim is being brought for immo- 
lation, and the true delights of the chop are 
once more tasted. Some chop-eaters load their 
plates with cauliflower or other vegetables, 
pepper, mustard, sauce, and half-a-dozen other 
incongruities ; but the true votary knows that 
nothing should be eaten with a chop but stale 
bread, salt, mushroom ketchup, and potatoes, 
But let us see if we can discover the reasons 
for the enormous difference between the tru? 
chop and its vile counterfeit, for which purpose 
we must step across the boundaries of chemical 
science just for one moment. 
Chemists tell us, that raw meat consists prin- 





cipally of fibrin and certain juices holding 
albumen and various salts in solution, This 
fibrin, or solid portion of the flesh, constitutes 
only about one quarter of the weight of the 
meat, the rest being made of a watery fluid 
containing the albumen and salts. The liquid 
portion is held by the fibrin much in the same 
way that water is held in asponge ; but as soon 
as the fibrin is submitted to the action of heat, 
either in roasting or boiling, it contracts and | 
squeezes out these juices, which contain not | 
only the greater portion of the nourishment, 
but also the flavour of the meat. ‘The fibrin 
from which the juices have been separated 
contains scarcely any nourishment, and is 
almost tasteless, as any one who has ever eaten 
French bouilli can readily testify. On the 
other hand, the cooked juices are sapid and 
full of flavour and nourishment. 

We may now come back to the kitchen with 
the knowledge that in cooking a chop, the first 
condition of success is not to let a drop more of 
these doubly valuable juices escape us than is 
absolutely unavoidable. For this purpose our 
chop must be put down over a bright, clear, 
and somewhat tierce fire. ‘The first thing that 
happens is the coagulation of a portion of the 
albumen on the under side of the chop, and a 
contraction of the fibrin which draws the juices 
into the centre. If we leave our chop un- 
touched the meat will gradually harden all the 
way through, driving the juices before it, and 
causing them to overtlow into the fire from the | 
upper side. To counteract this we must con- 
sequently turn our chop over the instant the | 
under side begins to harden. As soon as what | 
was at first the upper side is sutliciently hard, | 
which generally happens with a good fire ina | 
minute or so, it is turned once more, and so 
on until the operation is complete. In fact, a | 
game of battledore and shuttlecock must be 
played with the chop; the moment the juices 
have been driven into the middle of the meat 
it must be turned, and the turning repeated 
continually, so that each side may be done alike. 
The length of time for cooking a chop properly 
must depend on the fierceness of the fire and 
the tastes of the individual. Ten minutes and 
at least ten turnings may be taken as a minimum 
when the fire is brisk, and when an underdone 
chop is preferred ; but there is no royal road to 
chop cooking, and perfection in it can only be 
attained by great practice and a fair amount 
of intelligence. 

The greatest element of success is of course 
the chop itself. It ought to be sawn, and 
not cut, and should be at least an inch or 
an inch and a quarter thick. If it is too thin 
it will not contain sufficient gravy to keep the 
interior in a soft and tender condition, and in 
spite of all the care possible it will become hard 
and tasteless in cooking. ‘The fat of course 
must be trimmed according to taste; it is a 
good plan where a number of chops are served 
up together to trim them differently, so that all 
tastes may be suited. If there is the slightest 
suspicion about their tenderness, they should 
be well beaten with a knife-handle or a silver 
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spoon, taking care not to alter their natural 
ape, about an hour before cooking them. 

The next point to attend to is the fire, 
which should be rather fierce, and composed 
of nothing but cinders; not the slightest par- 
ticle of coal smoke should be seen anywhere, 
and coke should be absolutely tabooed. The 
cook who really desires to excel in chop cook- 
ing should keep a special box for chop cinders, 
and should be always on the look-out for them. 
In the morning, for instance, before the fires 
are lighted, the grates should be cleared of 
their cinders, and all the nice, clean, round 
pieces, of the size of a large walnut and up- 
wards, should be picked out and put away in 
the chop cinder-box. The fire should be made 
up with them at least three-quarters of an 
hour before cooking. If more than one batch 
of chops is required, the fire should be made 
soa | high in the first instance, and the top 

ar of the grate let down for the second batch. 
It is generally a dangerous thing to touch the 
fire during cooking ; but if there is any neces- 
sity for it the poker ought never to be used, 
but only a few well-burnt cinders should ‘be 
popped on here and there. The gridiron, 
which should be of iron or silver, must be 
kept scrupulously clean, and never used for 
anything else. Some cooks use enamelled 
gridirons, with channelled bars, to keep the fat 
from running into the fire; but these refine- 
ments are not at all necessary if the gridiron is 
placed well slanting forward, so that the fat 
may trickle along the bars and drop into the 
fire away from the chop. ‘The chop should be 
turned either with two silver spoons, or else 
with a pair of tongs made for the purpose. 
The cook that would turn a chop by sticking 
a fork into it, and so letting out all its most 
delicious gravy, ought to be treated in a pre- 
cisely similar manner, and then broiled over a 
slow fire. 

Chops should be served on a dish kept hot 
with spirits of wine or hot water, and each 
guest should be provided with a hot-water 
plate. Comply with the proper conditions, 
and chop cooking ought to be as successfully 
carried out at the Leather Breeches, by Tom 
O'Donnell, at Ballyshillelagh, in the County of 
Cork, as at the Cock, in Fleet-street—in your 
own kitchen at Notting-hill as at any tavern 
in the City of London. 

The conditions are, a thick chop; a bright, 
clear, fierce fire ; a clean, well-tilted gridiron ; 
a quick hand for turning, and a sharp eye 
that can tell when a chop is done by the 
change of colour on its surface—comply with 
them and success is certain. 

One word at parting. Having achieved 
success, do not profane the altar on which the 
victim is sacrificed by incongruous adjuncts. 
A well-cooked chop is best honoured by a 
snowy table-cloth, bright plate and glass, 
sharp cutlery, willow - patterned crockery, 
white stale bread, floury potatoes, true mush- 
room ketchup, and the best stout to be pro- 
cured for love or money. Eyes that beat the 
glass in brightness, and wits that distance 





the knives in keenness, are not wholly to be 
despised by the worshippers at the shrine of 
chop. 





A BLIND MAN’S FIRESIDE. 


TaLx to me, oh ye eloquent flames, 
Gossips and comrades fine ! 

Nobody knows me, poor and blind, 
That sit in your merry shine. 

Nobody knows me but my dog; 
A friend I’ve never seen, 

But that comes to my call, and loves me 
For the sympathies between. 


’Tis pleasant to hear in the cold, dark night, 
Mounting higher and higher, 

The crackling, ee ening, spattering 
Flames in the wintry fire. 

Half asleep in the corner, 
I hear you prattle and snap, 

And talk to me and Tiny, 
That dozes in my lap. 


You laugh with the merriest laughter ; 
You dance, you jest, you sing, 
And suggest in the wintry midnight 
The joys of the coming’spring. 
Not even the lark on the fringe of the cloud, 
Nor the thrush on the hawthorn bough, 
Singeth a song more pleasant to hear 
Than the song you're singing now. 


Your voices are all of gladness : 
Ever they seem to say, 
After the evening—morning ! 
After the night—the day! 
After this mortal blindness, 
A heavenly vision clear, 
The soul can see when the eyes are dark ; 
Awake ! let the light appear! 





THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


We have all heard in our time the nur- 
sery song of the Man in the Moon, of his 
fondness for claret, and of his singularity 
in preferring such weak drink to brandy. 
We have also heard of his having tumbled 
from the sky and asked his way to Nor- 
wich, and of a mishap which he brought 
upon himself in that | by his greediness. 
Some of us have heard, too, the supposed 
Talmudic legend that the Man in the Moon 
is the unhappy wight who was stoned to 
death by the Jews in the Wilderness for 
gathering sticks on the Sabbath day, whose 
spirit was imprisoned in the moon, and 
whose face looks down upon the earth, 
when the melancholy planet is at the full, 
to warn the nations against the sin of 
Sabbath - breaking. The Italians of the 
middle ages, as may be seen from a pas- 
sage in Dante’s Inferno, Canto xx., verse 
124, considered the Man in the Moon to be 
Cain, the first murderer. The Man in the 
Moon was pictorially represented by our 
ancestors as an elderly person with a 
bundle of sticks on his back, a lantern 
in his hand, and a little dog at his side. 
An allusion to him in this guise occurs 
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twice in Shakespeare—first in the Tempest, 
when Stepkano informs Caliban that he 
was the Man in the Moon, “ when time 
was,” and when Caliban replies, “I have 
seen thee in her, and I do adore thee. 
My mistress showed me thee, thy dog, and 
thy bush;” and, second, in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, where Quince says, “ One 
must come in with a bush of thorns and a 
lanthorn, and say he comes to disfigure, or 
to present the person of Moonshine.” At 
a later period than that of Shakespeare 
(when tobacco was, if known, unpopular, 
and its use infrequent), the Man in the 
Moon was represented with a pipe in addi- 
tion to his thorns, his lantern, and his dog. 
In the time of the great Civil Wars and 
of the Restoration, and again in that of 
the Revolution, there are constant allu- 
sions in ballad literature to the Man in the 
Moon, a mysterious personage, whose real 
name and true whereabouts are not to be 
divulged. In the famous old song, “ When 
the King shall enjoy his Own Again,” the 
Man in the Moon is cited as the title of an 
astrological almanack, whose maker, or 
editor, was contemporary with Booker, 
Pond, Rivers, Swallow, Dove, and Dade— 
the Zadkiels and Francis Moores of the 
period, who for the most part predicted 
ill fortune to the royal cause, but who 
never succeeded in convincing the royalists 
that the star of the Stuarts was not in the 
ascendant, and that there would not be a 
restoration of the dynasty. 
The Man in the Moon may wear out his shoon 
In running after Charles’s Wain, 
But it’s all to no end, for the times will not mend 
Till the king shall enjoy his own again! 
This chorus was sung by the convivial 
royalists over many a bumper of claret 
and Burgundy. In a still later time— 
after the Stuarts had “enjoyed their own 
again” for a brief space, after they had been 
tried a second time, found wanting, and been 
dismissed ignominiously ; and when it was 
treason to King George the First to breathe 
the name of King James the Third, except 
to call him a Pretender—the Man in the 
Moon became synonymous with the royal 
exile, and formed the burden of many a 
Jacobite ditty, of which the meaning was 
well known to the initiated : 
Brave Man o’ the Moon, we hail thee! 
The true heart ne’er shall fail thee ! 
For the day that is gone, 


And the day that’s our own, 
Brave Man o’ the Moon we hail thee! 
We have seen the Bear bestride thee, 
And the clouds of winter hide thee, 

But the Moon is changed, 

And here we are ranged ; 

Brave Man o’ the Moon, we bide thee! 





In our day, the Man in the Moon is a 
political character of much importance at 
election times in small boroughs, where the 
people, as a rule, are not troubled with a 
political conscience—at least he was so 
until the passing of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill. Whether there be any Men in the 
Moon at the present time, I cannot say, 
though I suspect; or whether there be but 
one Man in the Moon, as there is but one 
Jack Ketch, I am unable to state; but I 
know well that I saw, spoke to, and trans- 
acted business with a real, veritable, 
tangible, palpable Man in the Moon, and 
found him an adroit, wary, excellent good 
fellow, and in many ways a remarkable 
person. I made his acquaintance in a 
small borough, where there was a hotly 
contested election between a Whig and 
Tory, and where both sides were determined 
to win—by fair means, if possible, by foul 
means, if necessary. I was not myself the 
candidate, but the friend and counsellor of 
the gentleman who occupied that position 
on the Liberal side. I need not particn- 
larly specify the borough, but shall call it, 
for the nonce, Great Lumpington, and say 
of it, generally, that it was a very expensive 
place to contest, and that, although all the 
electors were not corruptible, in the sense 
of taking actual money as a bribe from the 
candidate who sought their votes, they 
expected the said candidate to be extremely 
liberal in the support of their local institu- 
tions and charities, and, if elected, their 
member to be very diligent and influential 
in procuring tide-waiterships and clerk- 
ships in the Post-office, the Custom House, 
or the Circumlocution-office, for the incapa- 
bles in their families who were not able by 
other means to turn an honest penny. The 
Liberal candidate had gained a start over the 
opposite party by learning for a certainty 
that one of the sitting members was about 
to be raised to the peerage, and had has- 
tened down from London at least a week 
before the fact was known to any one in 
Great Lumpington, to feel his way among 
the electors. The advantage which he 
thus gained he maintained to the last, 
although a few days before the nomination 
he grew so nervous about his chances of 
success as to consult me and his legal 
agent on the propriety of seeing the great 
Mr. Potts, a man of large and peculiar ex- 
perience, who was understood to know 
more about the management of elections, 
in cases of delicacy or difficulty, than any 
man or dozen of men in the kingdom. The 
result of our consultation was that I went 
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up to London and had a long interview 
with Mr. Potts, who to my surprise, 
knew the whole state of the case far 
better than I did, and who predicted, from 
data which he had before him, that my 
friend would come in at the head of the 
poll by a small majority, if he would 
not allow any bribery to be employed in 
his behalf. There was, however, another 
proviso, which did not augur so well 
for my friend’s success, which was that 
the other side would be equally honest. 
Mr. Potts hinted, very obscurely and 
cautiously, and with a nervous glance 
towards the door, that if my friend wanted 
to be extra sure, and to have a triumphant 
majority at the close of the poll, there was 
but one way to accomplish the end—and 
that was to apply for the aid of a gentle- 
man without a name. 

“You mean the Man in the Moon?” 
said I. 

“Remember,” replied Mr. Potts to this 
abrupt question, “that I never mentioned 
the Man in the Moon. I don’t know such 
a person—how should 1? Iwas never in 
the Moon, and never saw any one who had 
been there, though I have had to do with 
lunatics in my time. A nod’s as good as a 
wink, you know; and you say you want to 
win, which is quite natural. 1 shall send 
you avery able man to canvass for you, 
and please don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions.” 

Having returned to Great Lumpington 
and reported progress at head-quarters, 
my over-anxious friend the candidate, who 
had made up his mind to be elected per 
fas aut nefas, determined that we should 
send for Mr. Potts’s emissary to help us at 
apinch. It was to be a great secret. The 
candidate himself was not to speak to, or 
even to see, the mysterious personage 
when he arrived in the borough. His 
name was to be Jones, Robinson, Mont- 
morency, or anything else but his real 
name. If he lodged at our hotel, the 
candidate’s supporters were not to take 
much, if any, notice of him, unless on 
special occasions, and if challenged about 
him by the enemy, he was to be recognised 
only as a paid canvasser, but not as an 
agent, direct or indirect. As for myself, I 
resolved to wash my hands of him alto- 
gether, in a business point of view, what- 
ever might be the case socially, and to do 
all I could to prevent my friend from 
bribing and corrupting the pure-minded 
and patriotic electors of Great Lump- 
ington. 





On the day before the nomination the 
Man in the Moon appeared, and called him- 
self Mr. Tompkins, and, strangely enough, | 
said he came from Norwich, which the 
nursery legend associates. with the me- 
mory of the lunar personage who burnt 
his mouth in that city. The candidate 
held aloof and refused to see him; bunt he 
and the accredited legal agent of my friend 
had a long private interview, after which 
the two came to my room and had lunch. 
I did not know then, and never learned 
since, what passed between them. I only 
know, that, in common parlance, I took 
stock of the Man in the Moon, and sur- 
veyed him from top to toe with particular 
interest. 

He was a man, I should judge, of forty or | 
forty-five years of age, but at first glance 
appeared to be younger. I soon came to 
the conclusion that he had got himself up 
for the occasion, and that when at home in 
Norwich or elsewhere, his hair and beard 
were of a different colour from that which | 
they now exhibited, if he wore such ap- | 
pendages as beard and moustache at all, 
when engaged in legitimate business, which 
I very much doubted. He was not a 
gentleman either by education or manncrs, 
and in the matter of the unfortunate letter 
“h,” displayed a vulgarity, which the 
Americans, when they desire to caricature 
or disparage the English, proclaim to be 
characteristic of every Englishman high or 
low. He treated his h’s as if they had no 
right to exist at the commencement of any 
word where the lexicographers had placed 
them, and when he wanted to be emphatic 
(or as he would have said hemphatic), he per- 
sisted in making them the initials of every 
word that ought properly to begin with a 
vowel. His sense and logic, however, were 
infinitely superior to his pronunciation and 
his syntax; and he would have been a very 
sharp practitioner indeed, who could de- 
ceive Mr. Tompkins. The result of his 
inquiries in the town, and of his delibera- 
tions generally with himself, after a careful 
inspection of the canvass books, was that 
there was not the slightest occasion for his 
services, and that the very profuse expendi- 
ture of the Liberal candidate, and the popu- 
larity he had acquired even among the Con- 
servatives of the town, would place him at 
the head of the poll by a very large majority. 
“Had it been a majority of four or five 
only,” said Mr. Tompkins, “ there would a’ 
been danger, lest the other side might 
have bought ’em all over, and put us on | 
the wrong side of the reckoning. But 
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there’s no fear of that; we shall win by 
close upon two hundred. Purity for hever! 
There’s nothing like purity when you can 
stick to it without danger to your cause. 
And I say, purity for hever! It’s the safest 
game to play, if you can play it. Petitions 
| are hawkward things, you know; and I say, 
keep clear of ’em.” 

“ You’ve had great experience, Mr. Tomp- 
kins, in the matter of elections? Pure, of 
course ?” 

“ Of course, pure,” replied the Man in 
the Moon. “ Everything’s pure until its 
found out to be the other thing. Yet I’ve 
known boroughs where, on the purest 
| principles, mutton chops have become so 
| scarce that the candidate, having a par- 
| ticular fancy for mutton chops, couldn’t 
get ‘em under five guineas a pound—a 
fact, I assure you. A particular friend of 
mine, who wanted a toasting fork—I don’t 
know why he wanted such a cook maid’s 
utensil—had to pay ten pounds for it, and 
the article, when he had got it, wasn’t 
worth two-and-six. As for ribbons, I’ve 
known ’em so scarce—of a particular 
colour, you must recollect — that you 
couldn’t get ’em under two guineas a yard, 
though, had there been no election going 
on, you might have bought thousands of 
yards at sixpence halfpenny, or less than 
that. And heggs, too. I’ve seen great 
fluctuations in the price of heggs. Once 
I couldn’t get a hegg for my principal, who 
was not perhaps my principal after all, 
under fifty shillings. And the hegg, when 
it was boiled, was all but a chicken.” 

“* But the English, according to all ac- 
counts, are a pure, honest, and incor- 
ruptible people,” replied [. 

** Hover the left,” said the Man in the 
Moon. “Some of ‘em are when they’re 
well-to-do in the world and owe no man a 
penny. But there’s few of that sort now- 
a-days, at least in boroughs that return 
members to Parliament. Perhaps there 
ain’t any anywhere else, unless they be 
dukes, and I’m not sure even of them.” 

“ Do the people who sell mutton chops 
and toasting forks and ribbons at these 
extravagant prices keep faith ?” 

“ Yes!” he replied, slowly and delibe- 
rately. “They keep faith. There is honour 
among thieves ; and a man who sells mutton 
chops for five guineas a pound is an ho- 
nourable man. It’s the scarcity you know. 
Why should he sell chops for coppers, 
when he can get gold? You needn't buy 
his chops if you don’t like ’em. All’s fair 
and above board. As for his vote, he votes 





as he said he would—after you have bought 
the chops !” 

At this point of the conversation a dirty 
little note, sealed in coarse red wax, with 
the impression of a thumb upon it, was 
brought to me by the waiter. It was a 
request that I would name an early hour 
that day to receive a deputation from the 
Jolterheads. It was signed by Abraham 
Slugg, the chairman of a meeting of that 
body. I handed it to Mr. Tompkins, who 
read it, and said: “Have nothing to do 
with the Jolterheads; see them if you like; 
but promise them nothing. They want to 
be bought—ten pounds a head is their 
price; don’t they wish they may get it? 
and there are fifty of them. Let ’em all go 
over to the other side if they like. They’re 
of no use to us. We don’t want ’em. We're 
going to win on the principles of purity ; 
and if we touch such pitch as Mr. Abraham 
Slugg and the Jolterheads, we shall be 
defiled.” 

The Jolterheads were so called from 
the sign of a public-house in which they 
were accustomed to hold their meetings, 
and numbered, as the Man in the Moon 
had said, about fifty men. They were 
the “ freemen,”’ so-called, of the borough, 
and in close contests were, by their strict 
organisation as well as numbers, enabled 
to turn the scale in favour of either can- 
didate. There was a tradition in the 
borough that during one very obstinately 
contested struggle, each Jolterhead re- 
ceived a hundred pounds for his vote; but 
this was in a day long anterior to the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, and was not personally 
remembered even by that generally in- 
accurate individual, the oldest inhabitant. 
The price of a Jolterhead and his vote had 
come down to a maximum of ten pounds, 
but the Jolterheads, though corrupt and 
extortionate, were not proud, and would 
take what they could get, and were by no 
means likely to refuse half a sovereign, pro- 
vided always that there was not the slightest 
chance of their receiving a larger sum. I 
was not aware of these facts, but the Man 
in the Moon had ferretted them out before 
he had been three hours in the borough, 
and had, noe doubt, some knowledge of them 
before he entered it. 

The Jolterheads, with Mr. Abraham Slugg, 
their chairman, were shown up to my room 
at nine o’clock on the morning of the elec- 
tion, and the legal agent of the Liberal 
candidate, as well as Mr. Tompkins, was 
there by appointment. Mr. Tompkins had 
declared war against the Jolterheads on 
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the sensible and very satisfactory ground 
that he could do without them. He recom- 
mended, however, that we should try— 
that is, the accredited agent and myself— 
to gain them over by palaver, and secure 
their support as we would that of any 
respectable and honourable elector, by per- 
suasion. ‘“ Perhaps,” he said, “ if they 
find that nothing is to be got by dis- 
honesty, they will be honest. Of course 
they'll try the other side, and may get 
something in that quarter ; but even if they 
all go over, they will only diminish our 
majority, and not destroy it.” Mr. Tomp- 
kins remained in the room “to watch the 
fun,”’ as he said, but would take no part in 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Slugg, the spokesman of the depu- 
tation, was a carpenter. He had on his 
Sunday clothes and his best hat, as was 
the case with the six other “ free and inde- 
pendent electors” of the borough of Great 
Lumpington, who were ushered into the 
presence of the Liberal candidate’s agent 
and his two supernumeraries, myself and 
Mr. Tompkins. The Man in the Moon 
pretended to be engrossed with a daily 
newspaper, but I could see that he watched 
the deputation from the corner of his eye, 
that the ponderous leading article did 
not interest him, and that his thoughts 
were on the Jolterheads, and not on the 
morning’s news. 

“* Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Slugg, pro- 
ceeding at once to business, “‘ how is it to 
be? Are we to vote for your side or not?” 

“T think you ought to vote for us, and 
that you will vote for us,” replied the 
agent, “because you are Liberals, and our 
candidate is a Liberal. It is not likely that 
such free and independent gentlemen as 
you are should do violence to your con- 
victions, and betray your trust to your 
country ?” 

“That’s all gammon,” said Mr. Slugg; 
“and I hope you'll excuse me for saying 
so. We are poor men, and we have votes, 
and this election can’t be won without us 
and our votes. Put those three things to- 
gether. There doesn’t need much thinking 
to know what these things mean, when put 
in a string like. We are fifty-one of us, 
and we all go together.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said the legal gentle- 
man; “and I confidently reckon that you 
will vote like patriots—as you are—on our 
side.” 

“ Patriots be blowed !” said Mr. Slugg 
“ Business is business. Will that do?” 
And he handed a small shred of paper to 





the agent, on which were written the 
words, “‘ Ten, each.” 

“No! it won’t do. We want no man’s 
vote who will not give it freely, and be- 
cause he believes in us and our principles.” 

“T’'ll believe in you and your principles, 
as you call ’em, if you'll just say ‘ Yes’"— 
you know what I mean—and it'll be all 
right.” 

“Mr. Slugg and gentlemen,” said the 
agent, “you have my answer. Good 
morning.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Slugg, “this is a ram 
go. But we'll come back again later in 
the day. You can’t do without us.” 

“We'll try, at all events. Good morn- 
ing.” 

a Good morning,” said Mr. Slugg, and 
the deputation withdrew. 

“Useful people these on an emergency,” 
said the Man in the Moon, as the door was 
shut upon the Jolterheads. ‘‘ They'll come 
again, as they said, mark my word if they 
don’t, unless they are bought by the other 
side. And you may count it as certain 
that they have been bought by the other 
side, for ten pounds a head, or five, may 
be, or for half-a-crown, if we see no more 
of them till twelve o’clock.” 

By twelve o’clock our candidate was in 
a majority of a hundred and thirty-two, 
and both sides looked upon this majority 
as decisive, and not to be reduced by any 
exertion or agency whatever under eighty- 
one, and that would allow the Jolterhead 
vote to be given in a lump to the opposite 
party. A little after twelve, Mr. Slugg 
and another Jolterhead presented them- 
selves, and were received with an intima- 
tion to be brief, as we were busy. 

“ Have a good thumping majority,” said 


Mr. Slugg, impressively; “have us all ! 


with you. We'll do it for ” And he 
handed a little shred of paper, on which 
was written “Two,” at the same time 
holding up two fingers. 
his head. The Man in the Moon looked 


— 








The agent shook | 


on and said nothing. The refusal this | 


time was very curt, and the deputation 


retired, much more crestfallen, to all ap- | 


pearance, than on the first interview. 


They appeared again at three o’clock, when | 


the majority for our candidate amounted 
to one hundred and fifty-seven. The same 


deputation represented the interests of the | 


Jolterheads. 


“We are going to vote on the other | 


side,” said Mr. Slugg, “but don’t mind 


being true to your colours if you'll give us | 


a pot of beer all round.” 
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“ Not a mouthful,” said the agent. 

“* Well,” replied Mr. Slugg, “if this be 
electioneering I think the country’s going 
to the devil, and I, for one, don’t care 
about having a vote at all.” 

*‘ Nor I, neither,” said his companion, who 
looked as if he had had his beer already, 
and a great deal of it. ‘ What’s the good 
of a vote if it isn’t worth so much as a bob, 
jet alone ten pounds ?” 

“Go along, my good fellows,” said the 
agent, “and don’t bother any more. Be 
patriots for once, and vote for liberty !” 

“* Yes, for beer all round,” said Mr. Slugg. 
“ That’s what I call liberty. As for pa- 
triots, whatever that may mean, you needn’t 
reckon me as one. What’s the good of 
being a patriot, if you can’t even get a pint 
of beer by it.” 

There was considerable talk before Mr. 
Slugg and his friend retired finally. When 
they did, they retired swearing both audibly 
and awfully. 

“They'll vote for us—some of them,” 
said the Man in the Moon, “and some for 
the other side, and make a show of inde- 
pendence, of which I know the value. But 
you're not done with them quite. They’ll 
turn up after the election’s over, and the 
sitting member will hear of them.” 

Before the close of the poll our candi- 
date’s majority had been increased by thirty, 
which thirty, or the greater part of them, 
were in the opinion of the Man in the Moon, 
to be reckoned as Jolterheads, who had 
made a virtue of necessity, and voted ac- 
cording to their political sympathies, not 
altogether without the hope that they had 
established a “pull” upon the sitting 
member. The predictions of the Man in 
the Moon were verified. There was a iong 


| pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether 


upon the pocket of the sitting member, 


| before he had been three months in Parlia- 
| ment, and the pull came, not alone from 
| the respectable electors—not too respect- 


able to want favours and places—but from 


_ avery large moiety of the Jolterheads. As 


for the Man in the Moon, he vanished, 
without a word of farewell to anybody; 


| but, possibly, the successful candidate had 


to give him, personally or by proxy, a very 
handsome honorarium. And who shall say 
he did not deserve it? One bribe to the 
Jolterheads would have vitiated the elec- 
tion. And he had strength of mind enough 
(with full power, perhaps, to act in another 
direction) to win by purity, when he found 
that impurity was unnecessary. I never 
saw or heard of him any more; and I 





am quite certain that his name was not 
Tompkins, and that he did not come from 
Norwich. 





SOME OTHER ODD LIVINGS. 


In no city in the world is greater ingenuity 
exercised to gain a living than in Paris, where 
there is absolutely nothing wasted. Before 
the chiffonnier gets the chance’ of picking 
anything of the smallest value off its hun- 
dred thousand rubbish heaps, the thrifty house- 
wife has usually put aside all that she can 
find a market for, and the servants have made 
their selection. Parisian industry, an ever- 
moving wheel, crushes, grinds, and renews 
every particle of refuse which thousands of 
men traverse the streets day and night to 
collect—foul rags, half gnawed bones, broken 
glass, matted hair, parings and peelings of 
fruits, cigar ends dropped from the lips of 
smokers, faded flowers, dry and mouldy crusts 
of bread, and other more or less repulsive 
rubbish, are carefully collected to serve as raw 
materials to obscure industries, which transform 
and send them forth again in well nigh all their 
pristine freshness. 

Out of this refuse, ingenious men are con- 
tinually realising fortunes, and thousands 
of people gain their daily bread. The pro- 
fit made from the mere mud scraped off the 
streets of Paris is something incredible; more 
than one individual has achieved indepen- 
dence by buying up the crusts and crumbs 
that fall from prodigal Parisian tables; others 
have gained competencies by collecting the 
pieces of squeezed lemon thrown aside by 
oyster eaters, or by contracting with the 
‘‘restaurateurs” for their scraps; and indeed 
there is scarcely any kind of industry out of 
the mere leavings of which somebody or other 
does not manage to glean sufficient for a liveli- 
hood. The manufacturing jeweller, after having 
burnt his ashes and the sweepings of his work- 
shop, finds a ready customer for the ashes of 
his ashes, among thousands anxious to turn a 
honest penny to make both ends meet. There 
is always something to be gleaned, they believe, 
from fields already reaped, and the wits main- 
tain that anyone who would take the trouble 
might manage to live even upon the huissiers, 
those detested legal subordinates who live upon 
every one else. 

A few years ago an ingenious individual 
on observing some chiffonniers unload their 
baskets, was struck by seeing the numerous 
pieces of bread they all turned out. On ques- 
tioning them, he ascertained how these scraps 
were disposed of, and forthwith conceived the 
idea of embarking wholesale in a trade which 
others were content to follow retail. Without 
loss of time he purchased a pony and a cart, 
hired a large room in one of the old colleges, so 
numerous in certain quarters of Paris, paid a 
visit to the cooks of the different great scho- 
lastic establishments, and proposed to buy up 
all their scraps of bread. ‘They had hitherto 
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been accustomed to give these to the chiffon- 
niers, and stared incredulously when the pro- 
position was made to them, although they were 
only too willing to entertain it. 

ur dealer knew perfectly well what he was 
about, he was aware that boys are fond of 
wasting all the bread given to them which they 
cannot eat, that they fling it at one another, 
kick it about their playgrounds, and that 
stained with ink, and covered with dirt, much 
of it would lie soaking in a gutter or moulder- 
ing on a rubbish-heap, and he thought if, in- 
stead of undergoing these vicissitudes, all this 
bread were collected with care by the servants, 
a profitable market might be found for it. 
With the view of leaving no room for compe- 
tition, he next made arrangements with the 
scullions of both the large and small restau- 
rants, and knowing that the crust of bread was 
to be found everywhere, at street corners, in 
the kennels, and on the rubbish-heaps, he came 
to an understanding with a majority of the 
chiffonniers by offering them advantages which 
they could not obtain elsewhere. 

When all his arrangements were complete, 
he established himself one morning at the 
markets with sacksfull of pieces of bread, and 
some empty baskets to serve as measures, and 
with a notice in front of him announcing 
“Crusts of bread for sale.” He knew Paris 
thoroughly, he knew that that portion of the 
population which frequented the barriers had a 
special liking for stewed rabbit, and that Paris 
rabbits were reared on bread as well as cab- 
bages. Fowls, too, he knew were fattened on 
bread crumbs, and other domestic animals fed 
with them. Our dealer in second-hand bread 
offered a basketful for six sous, which, being 
much below the price of ammunition bread, 
soon gained him the custom of all the little 
fowl and rabbit breeders of the environs. At 
the end of a month, on reckoning his profits, 
he found his idea had proved an extremely 
lucrative one. Every day for weeks following, 
he concluded fresh bargains with the tables 
dhéte, the cafés, the cooks of grand houses, 
and the sisters of religious communities, and 
every month saw his profits steadily increase, 
until, four months after his first appearance at 
the markets, he had three horses and carts con- 
stantly occupied. In the course of business 
he was brought into contact with cooks, 
butchers, and ‘“‘charcutiers,” all fond of keeping 
dogs ; and he gradually became initiated into 
the secrets of their different professions, when 
he learnt that all these men used consider- 
able quantities of bread crumbs for cutlets, 
&e., and grated crusts for coating hams, and 
that they bought the former at eight sous the 

int and a half. ‘This determined him to 

ecome a manufacturer of bread crumbs, and 
to sell the full litre measure of a pint and 
three quarters for as low as six sous, which 
reduced price attracted nearly all the consumers 
to him, and in less than six months he had to 
procure additional horses and carts and to 
engage a complete staff of workpeople. 

‘To his business of second-hand baker and 





manufacturer of bread crumbs, this real genius 
ere long ‘added the making of ‘“ croutons’— 
those little lozenge-shaped crisp bits of baked 
bread so largely eaten in soup, and which he sup- 
plied to the grocers and small restaurants. All 
his proceedings, too, were regulated on such 
thorough economic principles, that not even the 
blackened crusts were wasted, but, after being 
reduced to a fine powder and passed through 
silk sieves, were mixed with honey and spirits 
of peppermint, and sold to the chemists and 
perfumers for tooth paste, which, if not parti- 
cularly efficacious as a dentifrice, had the merit 
of being innocuous. 

By the time our second-hand baker had 
made a moderate fortune, another purpose to 
which refuse bread might be even more profit- 
ably applied was discovered. ‘This was for 
the manufacture of common gingerbread, most 
of which came from Rheims. Aa ingenious 
individual, finding that crusts of bread were 
being sold in the open market at such a price 
as precluded the idea that they could have 
ever emanated from a baker’s shop, set to 
work to see whether it was not possible to 
reduce this bread into its pristine state for ulte- 
rior purposes. After a few experiments, he 
found that by submitting it to a certain 
heat in an oven constructed expressly for 
the purpose, it was possible so to harden it 
without burning it that he could grind it up 
again in a particular mill of his own invention, 
and so reconvert it into flour, which answered 
admirably for making common gingerbread. 
These various processes patented, their inventor 
became master of the cheap gingerbread trade 
of Paris ; for he could supply a sufficiently good 
article at fifty per cent under all the other 
manufacturers, and even at a less price than 
ordinary bread was sold at. 

Those who know the poorer quarters of 
Paris, are aware that there are places where a 
plate of meat can be obtained for a couple of sous, 
and a plate of vegetables for another sou, and 
that, lacking this amount of capital, it is possible 
to procure a draft of bouillon from a spout con- 
tinually flowing, for just so long as you can 
manage to hold your breath, for a single sou. 
Those who prefer more solid food, and are withal 
of a speculative turn, can, for the same small 
coin, run what is called * the hazard of the fork” 
—that is, a single plunge of this useful instru- 
ment into a smoking caldron, with the privilege 
of banqueting upon whatever you may fish out, 
should you chance to fish out anything. If, 
however, you prefer the bird in the hand, and 
require to see your sou’s worth before you part 
with your money, you can patronise a bijoutier 
(who is not a jeweller), and invest it in harle- 
quins, which have no relation whatever to panto- 
mime. For the harlequins of which one speaks 
are simply scraps of every conceivable edible 
substance, served up by Parisian cooks, that 
chance to be left by dainty feeders on the sides 
of their plates. Of all colours and shapes when 
mixed together, they present a certain resem- 
blance to the parti-coloured garments of the 
citizen of Bergamo, and hence the name by 
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| cooked meats. 
_ nameless heap, where hors d’ceuvres are mixed 
| with the roasts, and vegetables with entremets, 
| and where fishes’ heads, scraps of cutlets, fri- 
| candeaus, and filets, half-picked drumsticks, 
| and portions of ragouts and mayonaises are in- 
_ timately blended with fragments of pastry, 
| salads, macaroni, vegetables, cheese, and fruits; 


| at least twenty different sauces. 
| recognisable in this conglomeration is carefully 
| put on one side, cleaned, trimmed, and placed 
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which they have come to be known. The 
dealers in these delicacies have contracts with 
the scullions employed at the different ministries 
and embassies, and in all the more wealthy 
private households and the chief hotels, but 
more particularly with those engaged at the 
great restaurants—men who spend the best 
part of their lives in a species of Turkish bath 
at a temperature of from one hundred and forty 
to one hundred and eighty degrees, for a salary 
of five-and-twenty francesa month, on condition 
that all the scraps on the plates they have to 
wash up are their perquisites, said scraps being 
usually worth at least ten times the amount of 
their salary. Three francs the basketful is the 
average price they obtain for the scrapings of 
the platters that pass through their hands, and 
all of which, from truffied turkey to trotters, 
from ortolans to haricots, is thrown pell-mell 
into a common receptacle. Every morning the 
dealer or his agent, dragging behind him a 
closed cart, furnished with ventilators, visits 
all the establishments with which there is 
a contract, and basketful after basketful is 


| flung into the vehicle, which, later in the day, 
deposits its contents at a particular pavilion of 


the Halles Centrales, set apart for the sale of 
Here each dealer sorts his 


the whole being, moreover, impregnated with 
All that is 


on plates. Out of regard for the stomachs of 


| their customers, the bijoutiers perform this 
| delicate operation of sorting in private, and it 
_ is only when all is finished, the discordant 
| pieces duly assimilated, and the harlequins 
| arranged in little piles, with the titbits—or 


jewels, as they are termed—temptingly dis- 
played in front, that the public are invited to 
inspect and purchase. 

Many poor people and working men engaged 
in the neighbourhood of the markets, prefer 
these high-seasoned delicacies to a plainer style 
of living, and the consequence is that by 
one o’clock in the day every dealer in harle- 
quins is nearly certain to be cleared out. All 
that is rejected during the sorting is sold as 
food for pet dogs, for whose special benefit 
certain bijoutiers convert these dregs into a 
succulent sort of paste, which is much sought 
after by fussy old ladies, the plethoric habit of 
whose Italian greyhounds evince the high kind 
of living in which they are indulged. The 
bones, which have been preserved with care, 
are sold to the manufacturers of soup cakes, 
and, after the gelatine has been extracted from 
them, they are disposed of to the manufacturers 
of animal black. ‘That the trade in harlequins 
is a good one, is evident from the fact that 
there are numerous retired bijoutiers in Paris, 





who have amassed incomes of from ten to 
twelve thousand francs a year after a few years’ 
successful trade. 

If the calling of bijoutier is a profitable one, 
that of “‘zesteuse ” would appear to be hardly 
less so, as the reader will presently see. Some 
years ago, a certain Madame Vanard was left a 
widow at the interesting age of eighteen. Her 
husband, a practical chemist, who had esta- 
blished a little distillery at which he extracted 
essences for perfumers and pastrycooks, killed 
himself through overwork. During the few 
happy months he and his young bride passed 
together, the latter, while watching her husband 
at his employment, had learnt some of the 
rudiments of chemical science, and was able to 
replace him at his alembics at such times as he 
was obliged to be absent. When he died, de- 
siring to carry on his business, and remember- 
ing his having one day remarked to her that an 
intelligent man might make his fortune out of 
the orange and lemon peel thrown away in 
Paris, she determined to see if she could not 
put the suggestion he had shadowed forth into 
practice. 

With this view she went one day, basket on 
arm, into the Rue Montorgeuil, where the oyster 
market was then held, and where there were 
numerous restaurants, at which these bivalves 
were the staple article of consumption, and 
where—as the Parisian, even to the working 
man, invariably eats lemon juice with his 
oysters—the remains of squeezed lemons na- 
turally abounded. On the hundreds of rub- 
bish heaps, where one chiffonnier after another 
had already reaped a harvest, she prepared to 
seek hers. The garcons of the neighbouring 
restaurants and cafés, observing a young and 
pretty woman come regularly every morning to 
search where so many others had searched be- 
fore, inquired of her what she was in quest of, 
and, on being told, promised to put the precious 
peel on one side for her. 

Her next course was to find the people who 
swept out the audience portion of the Paris 
theatres, and to prevail on them, for a small 
consideration, to save for her the orange peel 
with which the floors were strewn. She then 
engaged washers and sorters, whom she set to 
work in a large room, round which horizontal 
wicker hurdles, piled up with scraps of orange 
and lemon peel, were arranged, reaching from 
the floor ft anae to the ceiling. In the centre 
of the apartment was a long table, at which a 
score or more of laughing, chattering girls 
would be busily engaged in “ zesting”—that is, 
in removing the extreme outside portion of the 
peel, with which men and boys proceeded to fill 
bags and boxes. After being weighed and done 
up in packets, this peel was dispersed, not only 
all over Paris again, but throughout France, 
and even abroad, where it was transformed into 
Dutch curacoa, essence and syrup of lemon, 
orangeade, lemonade, &c. Such is the business 
which made the fortune of a charming woman, 
and which, spite of its having spread of late 
years into a multiplicity of hands, is still a pro- 
fitable calling. 
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Another widow, older and not so pretty, or 
so elegant, or so intelligent, and, consequently, 
not by any means so interesting as Madame 
Vanard, made a fortune for herself out of what 
everybody else looked upon as rubbish. She 
was concierge at a house in the Rue du Temple, 
occupied almost exclusively by manufacturing 
goldsmiths, and, one very severe winter, was 
possessed with the economical idea of burning, 
in an old caldron that served her for a stove, all 
the sweepings of the house. The plan answered 
remarkably well, for she found what she had 
hitherto regarded as so much mere dust became, 
when mixed with turf and coal, an excellent 
combustible. Warmer weather having set in, 
the old lady went about the usual spring clean- 
ing up of her place, and, on clearing out the old 
caldron, was surprised to see some hard glit- 
tering substance soldered, as it were, to the 
bottom of the utensil. On closer examination 
it proved to be gold; the old lady had unwit- 
tingly discovered the philosopher’s stone, which 
so many have sought in vain. Keeping her 
secret so far as she was able, she proceeded to 
rent on lease the sweeping of the staircases in 
all the neighbouring houses occupied by gold- 
smiths—paying to do that which people ordi- 
narily pay to have done. With the profits re- 
sulting from this speculation she bought several 
large plots of ground in the outskirts of Paris, 
on which she built theatrical-looking Swiss vil- 
lages, and sold her chalets one by one to small 
tradesmen of bucolic tastes, who spend their 
Sundays there, fancying the adjacent Mont- 
martre and the more distant Mont Valerien to 
be _ of some neighbouring Alpine chain. 

ne can understand a fortune being made out 
of an imperishable substance like gold, but can 
hardly conceive an independence being realised 
out of faded flowers, and yet this was done by 
an intelligent Parisian, who, at his wit’s end 
for the means to live, thus reasoned to himself 
one day: Those expensive bouquets, of which 
one sees such an abundance every morning at 
the ‘‘ Marché aux fleurs,” must be constantly 
flung aside by the beauties to whom they have 
been presented, a long while before the flowers 
are really dead, and as a matter of course find 
their way to the rubbish heaps before their 
roper time. Early in the morning in the 
ashionable quarters of Paris these heaps are 
strewn with flowers still blooming. ‘ Now,” 
said our intelligent Parisian to himself, ‘if I 
were to go or send round early and pick up all 
these flowers, and could only succeed in finding 
out a way of reviving them, if merely for a 
short time, I might make a little fortune.” He 
was not long in finding out all he wanted, 
whereupon he hired a small isolated house near 
the Barritre Montparnasse, and engaged a 
number of poor people to collect the flowers 
from off the rubbish heaps before the chiffon- 
niers went their rounds and soiled them by 
turning all the refuse over ; the flowers once in 
his house, this is how he set to work. 

A number of women undid the different 
bouquets, sorted the flowers, cut off the ends of 
all the stalks, which they afterwards dipped into 





water almost boiling, thereby causing the sap to 


mount into the flowers, and rendering them as 
brilliant as though they were gathered that 
morning. The flowers were then mounted upon 
rush stems, arranged in bouquets and sur- 
rounded with fresh green leaves, and all was 
done. To get rid of the bouquets a band of 
little girls were hired, who cleanly and tidily 
dressed, and with small baskets upon their 
arms containing the day’s stock, and bunches 
of flowers in their hands, pestered the passers- 
by along the boulevards, who to get rid of 
their importunities generally made purchases. 
So well organised was the entire affair, that up- 
wards of a thousand pounds a year was realised 
by our intelligent Parisian. 

Much in the same way as it occurred to this 
individual that it might be practicable to 
utilise the castaway bouquets of Parisian belles, 
others were struck with the possibility of turn- 
ing to account the ends of cigars already 
smoked. Still the calling, which is pursued in 
Paris to a great extent, is not a particularly 
= one, as any poor devil can scour the 

oulevards and the outsides of the more fre- 
quented cafés, and pick up a share of the cigar 
ends that fall from the lips of more than a hun- 
dred thousand smokers. After pee these 
ends up small the collector can make up little 


packets of tobacco, and sell to a working man | 
four times as much tobacco fora souashe could | 


purchase at a tobacconist’s for the same money. 


The ends of the superior cigars he will sell to | 


the cigarette manufacturers for a couple of 
francs and upwards per pound. 
men out of work pursue this calling in Paris, 
where nearly half a million of cigars are smoked 


every day, and the majority of them in the | 


open air. 
The chiffonnier is too well known to need de- 
scription here ; besides, to do him justice would 


require asmall volume. Still there is one branch | 


of the profession of the ‘chiffe” very little 
known, and on which a few words may be said. 
This is the “trieur,” or sorter, who is charged 
with classifying the contents of all the baskets 
of the working chiffonniers, which the “‘ ogres,” 
who carry on “ chiffonnerie” on a grand scale, 
purchase for a stated price. As soon as these 
various baskets are emptied into the sorting 
shed, the ‘‘trieurs,” male and female, set to 
work to separate this mass of filth and rubbish, 
to winnow, in fact, the grain from the chaff. 
Thus all the white rags are put on one side to 
be sold to the paper-makers, all the coloured 
and silk ones to the “ unravellers,” the paper 
to the cardboard manufacturers, the bones, ac- 
cording to their size, to the ivory turners, the 
button-makers, or the refiners, the old iron, 
copper, zinc, and lead to the blacksmiths and 
founders, the old leather to the furbishers up 
of old boots and shoes, the hair to the coif- 
feurs, the wool to the mattress-makers, and all 
fatty substances to the soap and candle manu- 
facturers. These ‘ trieurs” ordinarily work 
twelve hours a-day in a pestiferous atmosphere, 
which is at times so charged with noxious ex- 
halations as to put out the very lamps they use. 
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Quite distinct from the chiffonnier, though 
of the same type, is the ‘‘ravageur,” who rakes 
all the gutters that intersect the Paris pave- 
ments, with a piece of wood at one end of 
which is a sort of iron crook, with the view of 
fishing out any scraps of iron or copper, boot 
or other nails, or stray coins, that may chance 
to have fallen into these receptacles. The 
class, however, is far from a numerous one, and 
since open gutters at the sides and in the centre 
of the roadways have been for the most part 
done away with, is gradually becoming extinct. 

The very mud one scrapes from off one’s 
feet is turned in Paris to profitable account. 
In London, contractors are paid to cleanse 
the streets, and how indifferently they too 
often fulfil the duty we all of us know; 
whereas in Paris they pay six hundred thou- 
sand francs (twenty-four thousand pounds) a- 
year for the privilege of keeping the city clean, 
and do their work admirably. The mud and 
other refuse which they cart away is deposited 
in the “ pourrissiers” (rotting places) at Argen- 
teuil, a few miles from Paris, and is eventually 
sold as manure to the thousands of suburban 
market-gardeners at from three to five francs 
the cubic métre of thirty-nine inches—two and 
a half millions of francs worth being thus dis- 
posed of annually. 

The scavengers of Paris are a class by them- 
selves. In the whole of the eighty brigades, 
of which they are composed, not a single real 
Frenchman is to be found. The prefect’s 
lancers, as the gamins of the capital delight to 
style them, are all either Germans, or Alsatians, 
who are Germans in everything but nationality 
and name. Between three and four o'clock 
every morning they may be encountered de- 
scending upon Paris from the high ground at 
La Villette, or spreading over the city from the 
neighbourhood of the Place Maubert, each 
with a broom or shovel on his or her shoulders, 
for men and women are employed indiscrimi- 
nately. Clothed in ragged garments, which 
are frequently soaked through by the rain, 
spite of the oilskin cape with which many of 
them are provided, the men yet wear a smart 
glazed cap with a brass plate in front, showing 
that, although paid by the contractors, they are 
still the servants of the municipality. The 
women all wear coarse stuff or woollen dresses, 
and have coloured handkerchiefs on their heads, 
falling in a long point behind, and fluttering 
with every breath of wind. To protect them- 
selves from the cold, both men and women wear 
enormous gloves and gigantic sabots, or thick 
hobnailed shoes, stuffed full of straw, which 
some of them twist over their blue woollen 
a half way up their legs, to serve as 

ts. 


These sweepers, who must be under’ five- 
and-thirty years of age when engaged, are 
about one thousand six hundred in number. 
The eighty brigades into which they are formed 
give four brigades to each of the twenty ar- 
rondissements of Paris. Work commences 
punctually at four o’clock, and those not pre- 
sent at the roll-call lose their day’s pay, which 





is at the rate of.fourpence per hour for the 
time they happen to be engaged, which is, 
on an average, from four to five hours daily. 
The contractors pay them their wages, and the 
city of Paris provides them with their shovels 
and brooms. Each brigade of sweepers has its 
inspector, who, without a particle of pity for 
the fatigue which he has himself formerly under- 
gone, sees that every one under him performs 
his or her share of labour. Above the corps 
of inspectors come the sub-controller, the con- 
troller, the director, and finally the chief en- 
gineer of the city. 

The houses in the Rues de Meaux and de 
Puebla, where the great bulk of the Paris street- 
sweepers reside, are sufficiently dismal looking. 
In their large and dirty courtyards swarms of 
children are generally playing in the mud, rags 
of many colours are hanging from all the win- 
dows, and, stowed in the corners of the dark, 
damp passages, which emit a sickening odour 
of cabbage and fried bacon, are heaps of worn- 
out brooms. Most of the men are pale, scrofu- 
lous, and stupid-looking, and all the women 
resemble each other; the old seem never to 
have been young, and the young appear already 
old. Not a dog, nor a cat, nor a bird even is 
to be seen, which is easily accounted for, as 
these animals cost something to keep, and pro- 
duce nothing in return, which would not suit 
people of such thrifty habits as the Paris 
sweepers, who, out of the shilling or eighteen- 
pence a day which they earn, invariably manage 
to save sufficient to enable them to return after 
a time to their native place, there to settle down 
for the remainder of their days in comparative 
independence. 

One of the most ingenious of small Parisian 
industries is that of the ‘‘ riboui,” or maker of 
what is known as the “ dix-huit,” which is an 
old shoe become new again, hence its appella- 
tion of “ dix-huit” (eighteen) or ‘“ deux fois 
neuf,” which every one knows signifies both 
“twice new” and ‘twice nine.” ‘These shoes 
are made of old vamps, to which old soles 
turned inside out are added, plenty of cobbler’s 
wax and numerous large nails being used to 
conceal the cheat. As a general rule they fall 
to pieces after a week's wear. 

By far the most unscrupulous picker up of 
what most people regard as unconsidered trifles 
is unquestionably the ‘“ échantillonneur,” or 
collector of samples, who has satisfactorily 
solved the problem that has perplexed all the 
economists, of how to live while producing no- 
thing and consuming a good deal. His mode of 
proceeding is simple enough. He preys on all he 
can, and consumes or sells all he gets. On one 
pretence or another—a large foreign or colonial 
order, a municipal or other contract, a private 
connexion among the wealthy classes—he col- 
lects samples of every conceivable thing from 
all the manufacturers and wholesale dealers he 
can prevail on to trust him, and these he eats, 
drinks, wears, uses, and sells according to cir- 
cumstances. Of course he uses up a certain 
number of firms every week ; still Paris is a 
large city, and the directory furnishes a never- 
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ending supply ; besides which there are the pro- 
vinces to work upon. Of course he gives the 
preference to new establishments desirous of 
pushing business, as they respond more liberally 
and with less hesitation to his verbaland written 
applications. 





MORE OF WILLS AND WILL MAKING. 
THE PANTON CASE. 


Tue will, true to its character, seems to 
beget strange and exceptional spasms of incon- 
sistency ; in its mysterious presence men will 
delight to belie their own whole life, or steady 
course of love and affections. ‘The annals of 
wills show that there is no security in a long 
course of love on one side, or of devotion 
on the other, between parent and child, hus- 
band or wife. The word “ will” is suggestive ; 
and, with a sort of devilish freak, all is reversed 
of a sudden, and at the moment of discovery 
the faithful and loving child finds herself de- 
frauded and cast out. 

In the year 1838, a most respectable Welsh 
gentleman, ‘“‘ Thomas Williams, Esq., of Bryn- 
cross Castle, near Carnarvon,” was placed in 
the dock at the Central Criminal Court, 
charged with forging the will of his father-in- 
law, Mr. Panton, a wealthy Welsh proprietor. 
It was a most suspicious transaction, and when 
the case against the prisoner closed, no one in 
court could have a doubt of his guilt, as, indeed, 
no one could who reads through the next few 
paragraphs. 

At a castle in Wales, near Carnarvon, there 
was living, in the year 1837, a wealthy old 
gentleman named Mr. Jones Panton. He was 
possessed of large estates, and many shares and 
stocks, and his son, Mr. Barton Panton, was 
high sheriff of the county. Knowing as we 
do the monotonous nomenclature of Wales, it is 
scarcely a surprise to learn that the son was 
married to the daughter of a Williams, or that 
another Williams had married a sister of the 
high sheriff. Both the gentlemen bearing that 
name were local solicitors, and some awkward 
circumstances made the marriage of Miss Lau- 
retta Panton singularly unfortunate. When the 
wealthy owner of the castle found himself 
obliged to bring some charge concerning a dia- 
mond ring against his own son-in-law, no one 
could have been surprised to learn that a com- 
= alienation had taken place between those 

ranches of the family. Butit naturaliy turned 
to the profit of the son, who had behaved as be- 
came him, and it was accepted that the unlucky 
business of the diamond ring had entirely cut off 
Lauretta and her solicitor husband from all 
chances of inheritance. And this seemed 
reasonable, for the theory that those need 
pardon who have done the wrong would, of 
course, Le fortified in the case of one armed 
with the powers of a testator. 

The position of the son was, besides, a strong 
one. Irom the day he left his cradle, to use his 
own words, to the death of his father, there 
was the most unbounded affection between 
them. When the son married, the father 





stipulated that both wife and son should come | 
and live with him, He talked to other people | 


of this attachment, and was known to dote 


upon his little grandchild. In due course of | 


time he had prepared wills. In an early one, 


he had divided his property between his son | 
and daughter; but after the diamond ring | 
affair he had cut the latter off with a miserable | 


two hundred pounds. In May, 1837, he pointed 


his wishes still more emphatically, and on one | 
occasion, when his last sickness was on him, and | 


in presence of an intimate friend, he handed 


over to his son, with great solemnity, a bundle | 
which he said was Ais will, adding a sort of | 


proclamation: ‘‘I give you all the money I 
have got in the house, with the arrears of rent 
now due, my canal shares, stocks, mm books, 
pictures, wines, and farming stock.” During 


the fortnight’s illness that followed, the old | 


gentleman received his medicines only from 
the hands of his son and daughter-in-law ; and 
on the 24th of May he died. At the funeral it 
was noticed that the disinherited solicitor ar- 


rived very late ; and, indeed, bearing in mindhis | 


old disagreeable associations with the deceased, 
any alacrity of attendance at the obsequies 
was scarcely to be expected. All the relatives 
and friends then assembled at the castle to 
hear the document read, which was to make 
Mr. Barton Panton the heir. This was a sort 
of local custom, but here, again, it was remarked 


that the solicitor of ‘ diamond ring” notoriety, | 


just as the recital was about to commence, left 
the room abruptly. This embarrassed the 
new owner, who, with some courtesy, put off 
the reading to another occasion. ‘The beha- 
viour of the solicitor grew more and more 


mysterious. He drove up one morning in his | 
carriage, and asked his brother-in-law if he | 
had any communication to make to him. It | 
must have been a disagreeable surprise for the | 
latter, though a solution of this doubtful con- | 
duct, when, having duly proved his will in all | 


form, the solicitor came hesitatingly to the 
front, and, announcing that he was in pos- 


session of a later will, proceeded to enter a | 
caveat. This faltering was suspicious in the | 


extreme, but when the document itself was 
produced, these suspicions became very grave 
indeed. By this document the solicitor was 
named executor, the disinherited Lauretta re- 


siduary legatee. The body of the instrument | 


was written in the solicitor’s handwriting, and, 
though the signature was admittedly genuine, 
a close examination with strong glasses disco- 
vered some highly suspicious matters. Under- 


neath the writing were pencil-marks, imper- | 


fectly rubbed out, of plans and names of streets, 
and the name “ Hurlock” was distinctly made 
out. It was then recollected that some one of 
that name had been co-tenant with the de- 
ceased of some property in London, and that 
the solicitor had negotiated the matter; further, 
the witnesses were his own man, since dead, 
and his two maid-servants. Taking the whole 
circumstances together, no reasonable man 
could doubt but that this had very much the 
air of a clumsy forgery and a more clumsy plot. 
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Mr. Williams, the well-known solicitor, was 
placed in the dock with his two maid-servants 
to stand their trial. It lasted five days, and 
threw the whole neighbourhood into a fever of 
excitement. ‘The prosecution seemed to make 
the case yet more conclusive. A respectable 
gentleman, collector of the district, proved 
emphatically that on the 7th of May—the date 
of the forged will, he had scarcely quitted the 
side of the testator a moment. Various ser- 
vants of the household swore that the solicitor 
had not been near the house on that day. 
Indeed, taking the whole case for the prosecu- 
tion together, and recalling the awkward 
diamond ring incident, the reasonable dislike 
of the deceased, the affection for the son, and 
the strange behaviour of the accused, the Welsh 
jury could hardly have hesitated, and the pre- 
sent jury of readers must heartily endorse such 
a view. Yet the prisoner seems to have been 
innocent, and was triumphantly acquitted ! 

Even during the course of the prosecution, 
a fact or two had dropped out that seemed to 
point in the same direction. The old testator had 
been heard to speak affectionately of his absent 
daughter Lauretta, uttering a wish that he could 
leave her two thousand pounds instead of two 
hundred; but when the defence was opened, 
the obscurities began to clear away. Nothing 
could be more convincing. A brother clergy- 
man stated solemnly that the old man had 
expressed a wish to him to make the solicitor 
his executor, because he was sure he would 
take care of his poor daughter. He had re- 
peated this remark to the prisoner, on whom it 


seemed to come as no surprise; it was by his 
advice, he explained, that the prisoner had 
studiously kept back the will; through fear, it 
would seem, that the scandal and awkwardness 
| that would follow from two being produced 





|| together. _Then appeared a coachman, who, 
|| in the most explicit terms, swore not only to 

the driving of his master to the castle on the 
|| day when the last will was executed, but that 
|| they had met the prosecutor and a friend 
|| coming away from the castle. Finally, the two 
| attesting witnesses, the maid-servants, were 
brought up, and in that satisfactory way 
which is so hard to describe, but which carries 
conviction to the minds of judge, jury, lawyers, 
and perhaps a crowd, detailed the whole cir- 
cumstance of the execution of the will, and 
the result was the breaking-down of the charge, 
and acquittal of the prisoner. A curious feature 
in this case is the perfect surprise ; for, as was 
before noticed, when the prosecution had 
closed, the conviction seemed a certain and 
foregone conclusion; and the jury might have 
turned round, as the phrase runs, in their box, 
though equity would of course have coerced them 
barely to tolerate a hopeless defence. The out- 
raged solicitor, who, indeed, could not have had 
solicitor’s flesh and blood had he acted otherwise, 
at once brought his action for a malicious pro- 
secution, and the judge tried, by anticipation, 
to check any eagerness of the jury in his 
favour, by warning them that they must con- 
sider whether the prosecutor had not most 





reasonable inducement to act as he did. They 
found a verdict for three hundred pounds 
damages. 

Sir Bernard Burke, in the latest edition of 
his agreeable Vicissitudeg, has touched on some 
of those oddities of the More remarkable will- 
makers. One instance given by him shows in 
what a freak, and at the same time what a vicious 
freak, the will-maker can indulge himself, solely 
to convey the idea of his power. He thinks 
if he should allow his property to go in the 
regular course that he makes no figure ; but, 
with a stroke of his pen to give away an estate, 
that is a sort of omnipotence. Thus the last 
Earl of Harcourt, when settling his affairs, did 
not think of charity or hospital, but turned to 
some old chronicle, where he found that his 
ancestors had broken away from the old French 
tree of Harcourt, about seven hundred years 
before. The English sapling would grow no 
more; and he deliberately sought out the 
influential Marquis D’Harcourt, in France, 
seeking a most substantial bond to reunite the 
two houses, separated since the twelfth century. 
The French nobleman must have been amazed 
to hear that he had been selected as heir to a 
noble estate at Windsor, with a bonus of some 
eighty thousand pounds to buy an addition. 


THE BRIDGEWATER CASE. 

Will making furnishes us with yet another 
reflection, namely, that gigantic disposers of 
property, with the best professional aid that 
money can procure, miscarry in their intentions 
much more frequently than less ambitious 
distributors. It may be that the great booty 
to be disposed of causes an excess of care and 
precaution, or that its very size invites a con- 
test. It is to be considered also that the man 
who has “ made his money,” the millionnaire, is 
inclined to become lofty, and arrogant almost, 
in forecasting the future. As de has done so 
much alive, he wishes to project his behests 
into the future, and after his death, direct 
very despotically what he has earned so hardly. 
Hence he is betrayed into mistakes, and the 
courts seem to take pleasure in passing a slight 
on the impotent efforts of one who, they 
think, ought to have now done with the world. 
The Thellusson case was a good instance of 
this checkmating; and the Bridgewater ar- 
rangement, after drifting about among the 
boulders and rocks of law, had very nearly 
been broken up. 

The well-known Duke of Bridgewater, who, 
with such noble perseverance and energy, 
assisted also by the genius of Brindley, made 
his canal, lived to reap his reward in a splendid 
income. ‘This was supposed to amount to 
nearly one hundred thousand a year, and at the 
least, to seventy or eighty thousand. As the 
duke grew old there were many speculations as 
to who was chosen as the fortunate heir, and it 
was believed that one had recommended him- 
self to the duke, and been selected for the 
happy distinction. This was Sir Tatton Sykes. 
Sir Bb. Burke mentions how this gentleman 
lost the prospect of such good fortune; and 
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certainly since the beginning of the world no 
one ever paid so dearly for a simple ejaculation 
of impatience. The baronet was coming home 
one night, attended by a groom of the duke’s, 
and fell into one of tthe duke’s dykes. As he 
was helped out, after a thorough ducking, he 
said impatiently ‘‘D—n these canals,” or, as 
solicitors write, words to that effect. The groom 
reported the incautious burst, and the duke, re- 
senting an insult to what was the hobby of his 
life, struck the utterer out of his will. 

The dukedom, however, disappeared, and a 
lesser Marquis of Bridgewater inherited, but to 
the Marquis there was no one of the name to 
succeed, and this fine and honourably-won 
estate, whose value was estimated at nearly 
two millions, seemed likely to ramble in the 
loose lineage of distant collaterals, chosen per- 
haps arbitrarily, rather than enjoy the steady 
and more magnificent descent of hereditary 
succession. 

In this extremity the owner resolved to 
make an effort to create, if he could not find. 
He accordingly made an arrangement by which 
all this vast property was to pass to the Lord 
Alford of the time, then a mere child ; but on 
this strict condition, that if within five years 
after his becoming Earl of Brownlow, he did not 
succeed in obtaining the rank of Marquis or 
Duke of Bridgewater, the estates were to pass 
from him to a younger brother. The latter, 
also, was allowed the same mystic time, to 
make the same attempt, and in case of failure 
incurred the same forfeiture. In 1849, Lord 
Alford succeeded to the estates, and in about 
two years later died without having become 
Lord Brownlow, and, of course, without having 
entered on the term of probation. Then arose 
some very nice law points. To whom were 
the estates to pass? To Lord Alford’s infant 
son? No, it was urged this would utterly 
deprive the brother of his chance of the rever- 
sion. To the brother? No. For the deceased 
had not entered on his term of probation, and 
had therefore not forfeited it. This part of 
the case turned on the point, whether there 
was a condition precedent, as it is called, and is 
purely technical. So it may be laid aside here ; 
but a greater question loomed behind, and 
about it the real battle was fought. A great 
nightmare for courts and ancient judges, is any 
act or theory bearing “‘ against public policy,” 
which is certain to invest the question with an 
awful and preternatural horror. ‘Thus any 
well-meant check by a parent upon his chil- 
dren’s marriage, though otherwise harmless 
enough, is at once blighted by the anathema 
“‘ against public policy.” 

The great cause—for it became a great one 
—lumbered upwards, in the usual way, through 
the various courts, halting before the vice- 
chancellor. The arguments on this point are 
excessively ingenious, and quite intelligible to 





the unprofessional hearer. It was urged that 
as an impossibilty is always void, it was here 
impossible that any man should by his own 
act become a marquis ora duke. But it was 
replied that this would be true if the party 
were called upon to create any one earl or 
marquis, which would be an impossibility. It 
was then objected that there was here a hint 
of corruption, and that it was extremely impro- 
bable that within a limited term of five years a 
man should have done public services, or found 
opportunity for them exactly proportioned to 
such a splendid reward. But then there was 
quoted, in reply, the well-known family arrange- 
ment of bequeathing a living to a son if he 
should enter holy orders. The vice-chancellor, 
on the whole, took the public policy side, and 
pronounced the arrangement void. ‘The cause, 
of course, drifted past him contemptuously, and 
was drawn by legal tugs into the House of || 
Lords. It was precisely a question to bring 
out most dramatically the tone and temper of 
those remarkable men, Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
St. Leonard’s, Truro. All spoke with warmth, 
as on a great constitutional question. Lord 
Brougham put it very happily. He gave the 
testator credit, no doubt, for meaning that this 
title was to be won by honourable means ; but, 
supposing he had been asked whether he ima- 
gined that a dukedom was to be obtained 
merely by an exemplary life, he would naturally 
think he was being turned into ridicule. The 
real danger, he said, would be the temptation | 
to try and influence those who acted for the 
crown, not in the shape of coarse, naked 
bribery ; but there were many ways of reach- 
ing the same end. Lord Truro took the same 
line, and Lord St. Leonard’s, with very great 
heat, denounced it as an insult and indignity 
to the crown, for, he acutely added, the subject 
— out a particular title and rank which 

e required to be obtained. In a sort of con- 
stitutional tremor, which recals the old disre- 
spectful speaking of the Equator, he said it was 
a fearful issue, and one from which he recoiled. 

All these strong and influential opinions 
being against this arrangement, the careless 
outsider would naturally suppose they were 
equally against the interest of the person they 
most nearly affected. If the conditions were 
void by which Lord Alford was to benefit, his 
prospects were also void. But not so. There 
is a wonderful and erratic uncertainty in the 
ways of the law. These adverse opinions ope- 
rated against the testator merely. The Lords, 
as it were, took up the will, and drew their 
pen across the obnoxious clause, and then 
returned it to the young lord. He, therefore, 
possibly to his own surprise, received his vast 
estates, discharged from this inconvenient con- 
dition, and without having his conscience bur- 
dened with any sins against public policy or 
the sovereign’s prerogative. 
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